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FALLACIES OF THE YOUNG. 
CLEVERNESS. 
In the scene of human life presented to our observa- 
tion, it appears obvious that there is a constant struggle 
going forward betwixt two great divisions of society— 
the aged and the youthful. Each of these parties acts 
upon opposite principles. The old have found, by ex- 
perience, that no good can be obtained, no permanent 
comfort secured, without the exercise of a great deal 
of cool judgment and prudence. They abound in re- 
collections of innumerable instances in their past lives, 
in which they lost anticipated advantages by preci- 
pitancy, and gained them by a cautious and patient 
line of conduct. They remember that, at every step 
in their career; they were impeded by the hurrying 
advance of others, or withheld by those who placed 
their sole enjoyment in gratifications by the way. In 
fine, they can describe that it was only by the due 


' control of the passions, that they were enabled to suc- 


ceed in their endeavours to attain a competence, or re- 
spectable independence. ‘ 

The young, on the other hand, know almost nothing 
from experience. They start in the race of life with 
the most transcendant ideas of their own importance 
and abilities. Nobody that ever lived was half so 
clever as they are; and all the rest of the rising gene- 
ration are fools in comparison with them. They will 
sxon show the world what can be done by their cle- 
verness in business ; and they have no doubt but the 
whole town will very speedily be brought to admire 
their talent, and hasten to support them in their pro- 
jects. And as for their foundering in their schemes, 
that is quite impossible : they will defy the cunningest 
sharper to cheat them ; and they know perfectly well 
the vicious temptations which they ought to shun. 
Just let them alone, and give them a fair field, and 
they will show what can be done. All mankind have 
been wrong from the beginning of the world, and it is 
they who will now put them right. 

Such is the nature of those vague notions which 
more or less affect the conduct of most young men 
entering upon a scene of active exertion, in which 
they are left to pursue the courses they choose to fol- 
low. It may be remarked, that at no period of life 
are people more averse from advice, than when they 
are thus let loose from the restraints of boyhood. To 
the admonitions of guardians, friends, or fathers, they 
listen with apathy, and turn away without being con- 
vinced. To the anxiously proffered advice of an aged 
parent, they most likely reply, “ Well, father, that is 
all very true you say; but the world is now greatly 
changed since your young days, and the same mea- 
sures will no longer succeed. There are ways of do- 
ing things now-a-days that you have no proper idea 
of; and just give me a trial, and I will soon astonish 
you with my skill and management.” Of course, the 
old man withdraws his fatherly cares from the inge- 
nious youth—perhaps only thinking of him afterwards 
as in a certain sense lost, or only brought to a painful 
knowledge of his existence by the calls privately made 
upon him for p iary subsidi 

To whatever degree of loftiness the pretensions of 
the young man may have aspired, it is not long before 
he begins to suspect that the world is neither so silly 
nor so easily prevailed upon to second his views as he 
imagined. Presuming upon his innate knowledge of 
mankind, in all their various classes, he affects an 
excess of liberality in his dealings. He enters into 
acquaintanceship with any body, provided they have 
but a genteel look; implicitly gives credit when sought 
for: does not heed lending a few pounds when craved 
with a confidential air; and even becomes security for 
several of his dearest friends. It is generally seen 
Na, 40, Vou, II. 


that he also reckons with an amazing degree of confi- 
dence on the effects of his personal appearance. Every 
thing about him is to attract universal admiration : 
The elegant contour of his hair ; his handsomely made 
coat ; the peculiarly genteel colour of his gloves ; the 
graceful droop in the chain of his watch, which hangs 
round his neck in the most approved fashion—are all, 
in his estimation, to be at once productive of envy 
among his competitors, and the cause of the deepest 
admiration and love among all the young ladies who 
have the happiness or misery to behold him. The 
wise and accomplished young man further prides him- 
self on his speculations in business. He tries to carry 
on trade by a sort of slight of hand, or by being up to 
every thing. Yet, somehow, he finds all will not do. 
His friends turn out unsubstantial visions: his ele- 
gant appearance fails entirely in gaining him either 
credit or respect: his means vanish in schemes which 
are proved to be unutterably ridiculous: and he at 
length makes the notable discovery, that other people 
are just as wise and as clever as himself. Thus, 
every succeeding year of his life, the young man thinks 
less and less of his own abilities, or power of sway- 
ing the world to his wishes. He learns, by dreary 
experience, that, after all, dullness with prudence gets 
on much better than activity and heedlessness. Above 
all, he finds that there is no possibility of attaining 
any great and profitable end without accommodating 
himself to a thousand petty circumstances that occur 
—without ministering to the prejudices or preposses- 
sions of others—without submitting, perhaps, to many 
supposed contumelies and neglects—without manfully 
breasting every succeeding wave of adversity that 
threatens to swallow him up. 


So common is the fallacy of self-sufficient cleverness 
among the youthful, and the corresponding disregard 
of advice from the aged, that it would almost appear 
as if our race were, in this manner, by a provision of 
nature, doomed to be retarded in its advancement to- 
wards perfection. If each generation were to start 
with the full advantage of the experience of the one 
which preceded it, it is impossible to conceive the 
height of prosperity and happiness at which mankind 
would have already arrived. But it seems to be nearly 
as difficult to endow with the wisdom of threescore the 
youth of five and twenty, as it is to train the muscles 
of a child of six years old to the energy and endurance 
of a full-grown man. As the body acquires strength 
in a regular gradation, so the mind also attains im- 
provement by degrees. Nevertheless, we do not de- 
spond over the case of those who naturally repel 
admonition from their predecessors. There is at least 
one form in which good council presents itself without 
any circumstance which predisposes men to despise it, 
and that is the writings which the industry and learn- 
ing of ages have now largely accumulated, and which 
the art of printing is daily extending. It is from the 
reiterated efforts of the press that we are principally 
to look for melioration in the tempers and in the be- 
haviour of the people. In proportion as the young 
indulge in judicious reading, they will learn to retlect 
soundly—to see the absurdity of closing their under- 
standings against the deductions drawn from familiar 
examples of ruin produced by self-conceit and impas- 
sioned heedlessness. They will thus, to a certain de- 
gree, acquire that which will stand them in the stead of 
experience in life—a dependence on the experience of 
those who have gone before them. In the same mea- 
sure, by being made extensively acquainted with the 
abilities of othere—the cleverness of their predecessors 
as well as of their neighbours—they will profitably be 


led to think much less of their own acquirements, and 


to put considerably less value on their own capabilities 
of action. 

Occasionally we see young men who are less head- 
strong at the outset than those we have pointed out. 
A few seem to step at once, as it were, into the saga- 
city of the aged, and it is always seen that they pro- 
sper in proportion as their conduct is regulated by the 
admonitions of prudence. The success of these en- 
trants on the stage of human life is found to have 
depended principally on the due regulation of their 
passions—for in this mainly lies the secret of advance- 
ment in society. They engage in their occupations 
with coolness and deliberation, warily lying in wait 
for opportunities of well-doing, and taking advantage 
of those false steps which precipitate others from the 
eminence they have partially gained. While the 
greater proportion of the young and thoughtless are 
dropping aside out of the ranks, and disappearing, and 
the aged are naturally falling uway from amongst 
them, they are steadily pursuing their way, shutting 
their eyes and their ears against the various allure- 
ments that beset them—against the pretended friend- 
ships of the vicious or the simply ptible—against, 
perhaps, the turbulence of their own appetites and pas- 
sions—and so, by the time they have reached a mature 
manhood, they are already in the possession of those 
comforts and that honourable station that are the re- 
ward of virtue. 


LEGEND OF THE LARGE MOUTH. 
ARRIVING one evening at an inn in Glasgow, I was 
shown into a room which already contained a promis- 
cuous assemblage of travellers. Amongst these gentle- 
men—commercial gentlemen chiefly—there was one 
whose features struck me as being the most ill-favoured 
I had ever beheld. He was a large pursy old man, 
with a forehead “ villanous low,” hair like bell-ropes, 
eyes the smallest and most porkish of all possible eyes, 
and a nose which showed no more prominence in a 
side-view than that of the moon, as exhibited in her first 
quarter upon a freemason’s apron. All these monstro- 
sities were, however, as beauties, as absolute perfec- 
tions, compared with the mouth—the enormous mouth, 
which, grinning beneath, formed a sort of rustic base- 
ment to the whole superstructure of his facial horrors. 
This Mouth—if mouth it could be called, which bore 
so little resemblance to the mouths of mankind in ge- 
neral—turned full upon me as I entered, and happen- 
ing at the moment to be employed in a yawn, actually 
seemed as :f it would have willingly received me into 
its prodigious crater, and consigned me to the fate of 
Empedocles, without so much as a shoe being left to 
tell the tale. 

The company of a traveller's room is generally very 
stiff, every man sitting by his own table in his owt 
corner, with his back turned upon the rest. It was 
not so, however, on the present occasion. The most 
of the present company seemed to have been so long 
together in the hotel, as to have become very gracious 
with each other, while any recent comers, finding 
themselves plumped into a society already thawed and 
commingled, had naturally entered into the spirit of 
the rest. Soon discovering how matters stood, I jain. — 
ed in the conversation, and speedily found that the 
man with the large mouth was one of the most polite 
and agreeable of mankind. He was one of those old 
experienced gentlemen of the road, who know every 
thing that is necessary to be known, and are never at 
a loss about any thing. His jokes, his anecdotes, his 
remarks, were all excellent, and kept the rest bound, 
as it were, inachain. The best of him was, that he 
seemed quite at ease an the subject of bis mouth. No 
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doubt he was conscious of his preternatural ugliness— 
for, whatever may be said about the blinding effect of 
self-love and so forth, 
stand as 
tractions; but he had none of that boggling, 
steady, uncomplacent deportment, so 

On the contrary, 


f-satisfaction about him, 


at- 
un- 


dreadful fact as to mind it not, or that he was a tho- 
rough man of the world, above considering so trivial 
a particular, or that he was rich, and could afford to 
be detested. It was curious, however, that, even 
while he almost convulsed the rest with his jokes, he 
never laughed in the least himself. He evidently 
dared not. The guffaw of such a man must have 

roduced consequences not to be calmly contemplated. 

‘art, indeed, of the humorous effect of his conversa- 
tion arose from the cautious way in which he managed 
his mouth. A small aperture at one side, bearing the 
same proportion to the whole that the wicket of a car- 
riage-gate does to the whole gate itself, served for the 
emission of his words. Any thing else would have 
been a mere waste of lip. 

On my ordering some refreshment, I was informed 
by the company, that, in consideration of this being 
the anniversary of a distinguished historical event, they 
had agreed to sup together in a rather more formal 
way than usual, and that they would be happy if I 
would join them. Having assented to the proposal, 
I began to reflect with some anxiety upon the probabie 
conduct of the Mouth at table. How so extraordinary 
a Feature would behave, what it would ask for, after 
what manner it would masticate, and, above all, how 
much it would devour, were to me subjects of the 
most interesting speculation. ‘ The wicket won't do 
there,” thought I to myself, “or lam much mistaken.” 
Yet, again—so ran my thoughts—many large men 
have been known to eat very little, while your true 
devourers are found to be lean, shrivelled creatures, 
who do not seem to be ever the better of it. “A large 
mouth,” says the Scottish proverb, “has always a 
good luck for its meat.”” That may be, thought I, 
and yet the large Mouth may be quite indifferent to 
what it is so sure of getting. All kinds of ideas con- 
nected with this subject ran through my mind ; but 
in the end I found it all a riddle. The Mouth might 

e either gluttonous or abstemious, without excit- 
more surprise by the one event than by the other. 
and bye, some one asked a waiter if supper was 
nearly ready, and on an answer in the affirmative being 
given, I observed the Mouth suddenly bustle up, and 
assume an air of eager promptitude, that almost seemed 
to decide the question. The man rose, and, going to 
a corner of the room, where his was hang- 
ing, brought forth a small which he proceeded 
to untie at a side-table. The only article it contained 
was a spoon, which he immediately brought forward 
and laid upon the table, accompanying the action with 
an air that might have befitted a surgeon in arrang- 
ing his instruments for an operation. I had no longer 
any doubt as to the gastronomical character of the 
Mouth, for here was an article that might have served 
in the nursery of Glumdalclitch. It was an antique 
silver implement. with a short handle, and a rim 
about four inches in diameter, like an ordinary saucer. 
Observing the curiosity of the company to be strongly 
excited, the old man showed it round with good. 
natured politeness, telling us that he had been so long 
accustomed at home to the use of this goodly article, 
that he could now hardly discuss either soup or dessert 
without it, and therefore made a point of carrying it 
along with him in his travels. “ But indeed, gentle- 
men,” said he, “ why should I make this a matter of 
delicacy with you? The truth is, the spoon has a 
history, and my mouth, none of the least you see, has 
also a history. If you feel any curiosity upon these 
points, I will give you biographical account of the 
one and an autobiographical account of the other, to 
amuse you till supper is ready.” To this frank pro- 
posal we all cordially agreed, and the old man, sitting 
down with the spoon in his hand, commenced a nar- 
rative, which I shall here give in the third person. 

His mouth was the chieftain and representative of 
a long ancestral line of illustrious and most extensive 
mouths, which had flourished for centuries at a place 
called Tullibody. According to tradition, the mouth 
came into the family by marriage. An ancestor of 
the speaker wooed, and was about to wed, a lady of 
great personal attractions but no fortune, when his 
father interfered, and induced him, by the threat of 
disinheritation on the one hand, and the temptation 
of great wealth on the other, to marry another dame, 
the heiress of a large fortune and large mouth, both 
bequeathed to her by her grandfather, one of the cele- 
brated kail-suppers of Fife. When his resolution was 
communicated to the tocherless lady, she was naturally 
very much enraged, and wished that the mouth of her 
rival might descend, in all its latitude, to the latest 
generation of her faithless swain’s posterity; after 
which she took her bed, and—married another lover, 


and all the other children, were found to be distin- 
a by this feature; and, what gave the triumph 
more 


family doom. In the second generation, moreover, 
instead of being softened or diluted away, the mouth 
rather increased, and so it had done in every succes- 
sive generation since that time. The race having been 
very prolific, it was now spread so much that there 
was scarcely a face in Tullibody or the neighbourhood 
altogether y be of the contagion; so that the person 
addressing us, who had his permanent residence there, 
could look round him upon several hundreds of kind- 
red mouths, with all the patriarchal feelings of the 
chief of a large Highland clan. 

If there had been any disposition in the family to 
treat their fate ill-humouredly, it would have been 
neutralised by the luck which evidently accompanied 
the introduction and transmission of this singular 
feature. So far, however, from entertaining any 
grudge or regret upon the subject, it had been the 

abit of the family to treat it as a capital joke, and to 
be always the first to laugh at it themselves. So much 
was this the case, that a wealthy representative of the 
family, about a century founded—not an hospital 
or a school—but a spoon, which should be handed 
down from mouth to mouth as a practical and tra- 
ditionary jest upon the family feature, and, though 
not entailed, be regarded, he hoped, as a thing never 
to be parted with for any consideration, unless fate 
should capriciously contract the mouths of his de- 
scendants ~- — a degree as to render its use incon- 
venient. is elegant symbol, after passing through 
the hands of a long train of persons, who had each 
been more able than another to use it effectively, came 
at length into the possession of the individual now ad- 
dressing us—a person evidently qualified to do full jus- 
tice to the intentions of his ancestor. 

It was, therefore, with the apprehension of some- 
thing awful, that, after the conclusion of the story, 
and the introduction of supper, I took a place at the 
well-spread board. In sitting down, I cast a look at 
the Mouth. It was hovering like a prodigious rain- 
bow, over the horizon of the table, uncertain where to 
pitch itself. There was an air of terrible resolution 
about it, which made me almost tremble for what was 
toensue. It was evident we were to have a scene. 

The Mouth—for so it might be termed par excel- 
lence—was preferred by acclamation to the head of 
the table—a distinction awarded, as I afterwards un- 
derstood, not so much on account of its superior great- 
ness, as in consideration of its seniority, though I am 
sure it deserved the pas on both accounts. The in- 
ferior and junior mouths all sat down at different dis- 
tances from the great mouth, like satellites round a 
mighty planet. It uttered a short gentleman-like 
grace, and then began to ask its neighbours what they 
would have. Some asked for one thing, some for an- 
other, and ia a short time all were served except itself. 
For its own part, it complained of weak appetite, and 
exp a fear that it should not be able to take any 
thing at all. I could scarcely credit the declaration. 
It added, in a singularly prim tone of voice, that, for 
its part, it admired the taste of Beau ‘l'ibbs in Gold- 
smith—‘ Something nice, and a little will do—I hate 

our immense loads of meat ; that’s country aii over !” 
ereupon, I plucked up courage, and ventured to look 
at itagain. It was stil! terrible, thougm placid. Its 
expression was that of a fresh and strong warrior, who 
hesitates a moment to consider into what part of a 
thick battle he shall plunge himself, or what foes he 
shall select as worthy of particular attack. Its look 
belied its word; but again I was thrown back by its 
words belying its look. It said to a neighbour of 
mine, that it thought it might perhaps manage the 
half of the tail of one of the herrings at his elbow, if 
he would be so kind as carve. Was there ever such 
a puzzling mouth! I was obliged again to og credit 
to words ; yet again was I disappointed. My neigh- 
bour, thinking it absurd to mince such a matter as a 
Glasgow Magistrate, handed up a whole one to the 
chairman. The Mouth received it, with a torrent of 
refusals and remonstrances, in the midst of which it 
began to eat, and I heard it continue to mumble forth 
expostulations, in a fainter and fainter tone, at the 
intervals of bites, for a few seconds; till behold the 
whole corporate substance of the burgal dignitary had 
melted away to a long meagre skeleton! When done, 
its remonstrances changed into a wonder how it should 
have got through so plump a fish; it was perfectly 
astonishing ; it had never eaten a whole herring in its 
life before; it was an unaccountable miracle. I did 
not hear the latter sentences of its wonderments ; but, 
towards the conclusion, heard the word “ fowl" dis- 
tinctly pronounced. The fowls lying to my hand, I 
found myself under the necessity of entering into con- 
ference with it, though I felt a mortal disinclination 
to look it in the mouth, lest I should betray some 
symptom of emotion inconsistent with good manners. 
rawing down a features into a resolute pucker, and 


her second-Lest, next week, by way of revenge. The 
country people, who pay great attention to the sayings 
of ladies condemned to wear the willow, waited anxi- 
ously for the fulfilment of her malediction, and accor- 
dingly shook their heads and had their own thoughts, 
when the kail-supper’s descendant brought forth a son, 
whose mouth, even in his swaddling-clothes, reflected 
ba-« crediton her own. The triumph of the ill-wisher 
was eonsidered complete, when the second, the third, 


tally vowing I would speak vo it though it should 
blast me, I cast my eyes slowly and cautiously towards 
it, and made inquiry as to its choice of bits. In re- 
turn for my interrogation, I received a polite convulsion, 
intended for a smile, and a request, out of which I only 
caught the important words, “ breast” and “ wing.” 
I made haste to execute the order; and on handing 
away the desired viands, received from the Mouth an- 
other grateful convulsion ; and then, to my great relief, 
all was over! Well, thought 1, at this juncture, a 


| herring and a fragment vf fowl are nosuch great mat- 
| ters; perhaps the mouth will prove quite a natural] 
poignancy, was, that the daughters were | 
found to be no more exempted than the sons from the | 


mouth after all. In brief space, however, the chair. 
man’s plate was announced as again empty; and I 
heard it receive, discuss, and answer FrOpo- 
sals of replenishment it by its more 
diate neighbours. I th t Iw escape ; but no 
—the fowl was reall that it thought is would 
trouble me for another breast, if I would be so kind, 
&c. I was of course obliged to Jobk at it again, in 
order to receive its request in proper form ; w ne- 
giecting this time my former preparations of face, I 
nearly committed myself by looking it full in the 
mouth, with my eyes wide open, and without having 
screwed my facial muscies into their former resolute 
astringency. However, instantly apprehending the 
amount of its demands, my glance at the Mouth for- 
tunately required to be only momentary, and I found 
immediate relief from all danger in ensuing bu- 
siness of carving. Yet even that glance was in itself 
a dreadful trial: it sufficed to inform me that the 
Mouth was now more terrible than before—that there 
was a fearful vivacity about it, a promptitude, an 
alacrity, and energy, which it did not formerly exhi- 
bit. Should this increase, thought I, it will soon be 
truly dreadful. I handed up a whole fowl to it, ina 
sort of desperation. It made no remonstrances, as in 
the case of the herring, at the abundance of my offer. 
ing. So far from that, it seemed to forgive my dis- 
obedience with the utmost goodwill ; received the fowl, 
dispatched it with silence and celerity, and then be- 
gan to look abroad for farther prey. Indeed, it now 
began to crack jokes upon itselfi—a sportive species of 
suicide. It spoke of the spoon; lamented that, after 
all, there should be no soups at table whereon it might 
have exhibited itself; and finally vowed, that it would 
visit the deficiencies of the supper upon the dessert, 
even unto the third and fourth dish of blanemange. 
The proprietor of the mouth then laid down the spoon 
upon the table, there to lie in readiness till such time 
as he should find knives and forks of no farther ser- 
vice—as the Scottish soldiery in former times used to 
lay their shields upon the ground while making use 
of their spears. I now gave up all hopes of the Mouth 
observing any propriety in its future transactions. 
Having finished my own supper, I resolved to set my- 
self down to observe all its sayings and doings. Its 
placidity was now gone—its air of self-possession lost. 
New powers seemed to be every moment developing 
themselves throughout its vast form—new and more 
terrible powers. It was beginning to have a wild look! 
It was evident that it was now fleshed—that its na- 
turally savage disposition, formerly dormant for want 
of excitement, was now rising tumultuously within 
it—that it would soon perform such deeds as would 
scare us all! It had engaged itself, before I com- 
menced ra 4 observations, upon a roast gigot of mut- 
ton, which happened to lie near it. ‘This it soow 
nearly finished. It then cast a look of fearful omen 
at a piece of cold beef, which lay immediately beyond, 
and which, being placed within reach by some kind 
neighbour, it immediately commenced to, with as 
much fierceness as it had just exemplified in the case 
of the mutton. The beet also was soon laid waste, 
and another look of exterminatiun was forthwith cast 
at a broken pigeon-pie, which lay still farther otf. 
Hereupon the Eye had scarcely alighted, when the 
man nearest it, with laudable promptitude, handed it 
upwards. scarcely was it laid on the altar of destruc- 
tion, when it disap too; and a fourth, and a 
fifth, and a sixth look, were successively cast at other 
dishes, which the different members of the party as 
promptly sent away, and which the Mouth as promptly 
dispatched. By this time, all the rest of the party 
were lying upon their oars, observing, with leisurely 
astonishment, the progress of the surviving, and, as 
it appeared to them, endless feeder. He went on, re- 
joicing in his strength, unheeding their idleness and 
wonder, his very soul apparently engrossed in the 
grand business of devouring. They seemed to enter 
into a sort of tacit compact, or agreement, to indulge 
and facilitate him in his progress, by making them- 
selves, as it were, his servitors. Whatever dish he 
looked at, therefore, over the wide expanse of the 
table, immediately disappeared from its place. One 
after another, they trooped off towards the head of 
the table, like the successive brigades which Welling- 
ton dispatched at Waterloo against a particular fi 
of French artillery ; and still, dish after dish, like said 
brigades, came successively away, broken, diminished, 
annihilated. Fish, flesh, and fowl, disappeared at the 
glance of that awful Eye, as the Roman fieet withered 
and vanished before the grand burning-glass of Ar- 
chimedes. The end of all things seemed at hand! 
The Mouth was arrived at a perfect transport of vo- 
racity! It seemed no more capable of restraining 
itself than some great engine, full of tremendous ma- 
chinery, which cannot stop of itself. It had no self- 
will, It was an unaccountable being. It was a se- 
parate creature, independent on the soul. It was not 
a human thing atall. It was every thing that was su- 
perhuman—every thing that was i i 
vably enormous! All objects seemed reeling and top- 
pling on towards it, like the foam-bells upon a mighty 
current, floating silently on towards the orifice of 
some prodigious sea-cave. It was iike the whirlpool 
of Mailstrom, every thing that comes within the vor- 
tex of which, for miles round, is sure of being caught, 
inextricably involved, whiried round and round and. 
round, and then down, down that monstrous gulf 


‘ 
; there was an air of perfect sel 
which told that he either was so familiar with the 
| 
| 
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that mouth of the mighty ocean, the lips of which are 
rocks, and whose belly is the great abyss ! 

Here I grew dizzy, fainted, and—I never saw the 
Mouth again.* 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
THE ITALIAN POETS. 
Dante. 

ALLUusIoNs are frequently made in our literature to 
the Italian poets ; and many persons who have seen 
these allusions till they are tired, perhaps hardly know 
who the Italian poets were, or what they did to render 
themselves so famous. If any one entertains curiosity 
on this subject, he will find it su far allayed by perus- 
ing this and the following short articles. 

The Italian language, so remarkable for its vocal 
sweetness and delicacy, is one of the first modern 
tongues in which poetry was written. Poets all over 
Europe wrote their compositions in Latin, till about 
the twelfth century, when the persons called Trouba- 
dours, living in the south of France, began to write 
ia their native language, and were highly successful 
in their efforts. The example was imitated in the 
Italian language, at first in Sicily, and afterwards in 
Italy itself, where there were some good poets soon 
after the year 1200. After that, Italy, though a scene 
of constant civil contention, became the birth-place of 
some of the greatest poets the world has ever seen— 
for it is a question with persons able to judge, whether 
even England has produced such great men in this 
branch of literature as the southern peninsula. It is 
at least certain that the Italian were the first models 
of the English, and also of the Scottish poets. 

The chief poets of Italy are Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio, who flourished between the years 1300 and 
1400; Ariosto, Guarini, and Tasso, who lived between 
1500 and 1600; and Metastasio and Alfieri, who lived 
in the last century. 

Dante, more properly designated Durante Ali- 
ghieri, was born in May 1265; a period when the 
people of this island were considered as little better 
than barbarians, while learning was experiencing, in 
— a revival that has gradually illuminated all the 

. He was a native of Florence, one of the prin- 
cipal cities in the north of Italy, and was descended 
from an illustrious family. He received an excellent 
education, and at an early period of life displayed 
great capacity for learning, and also a deep and re- 
fined sensibility. He fell in love, at nine years of age, 
with a young lady named Beatrice Portinari, of his 
own age, who became the subject and inspirer of his 
earliest poetical attempts. From an early age, he dis- 
played a thoughtful and reserved, yet ardent charac- 
ter; was indefatigable in the acquisition of know- 

; and devoted himself in a peculiar manner to 
the study of theology. The passion he entertained 
for Beatrice seems to have been of too abstract and 
poetical a kind to suggest matrimony as its appro- 
priate termination. He permitted Beatrice to marry 
another, and still loved on with as great an exhibition 
of poetical passion as before. At length she died, and 
he gradually fell in love with another lady, who had 
no recommendation to him but an apparent sympathy 
in his distress. Subsequently, the poet married a 
lady named Gemma di Manetto dé Donati, who is 
said to have proved a thorough shrew, and to have 
made his life very uncomfortable. 

Literary and philosophical men in general are per- 
haps the least qualified to give or to experience hap- 
piness in married life, because they are apt to be too 
much bound up in their own pursuits to be good so- 
ciety to their wives, or to enter gracefully into that 
society which, in the deficiency of his own, the lady 
is perhaps inclined to call around her. The case, how- 
ever, is infinitely worse, when there is any decided 
fault of temper in either of the parties. The pheno- 
menon is then seen, of a man delighting all the world, 
while he is himself a prey to the most poignant vexa- 
tions. Boccaccio’s description of Dante’s household 


* This article is re-written from a small work by Mr R. Cham- 
bers, published in 1826, under the title of ‘* Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland,” where it was intended as a ludicrous illustration of the 
| sean Muckle-mouthed Murrays. The story had a slight 
foundation in fact, being plified from an Jote related to 
the author by a friend, as having fallen under his own observation, 
The writer was afterwards much surprised, when informed by Mr 
Howison Craufurd of Craufurdiand, that in the family formerly 
possessed of that estate, and from a female branch of which he is 
t » there was a legendary spoon similar to that described 
in Mr Chambers’s volume, bearing the following inseription :— 

This spuine I leave as a legacie 

To the muckle-mou'ed Craufurds after me. 
Mr Craufurd now possesses this heirloom; but, alas, the race to 
which it was appropriate, is, after an uniaterrupted series of 
eighteen male nts, among the things that were—the last 
lineal representative being Colonel Craufurd, an ancient officer of 
high spirit and honour, of whom it is related, that he wilfully in- 

r the loss of his commission, by aending his friend and 
neighbour, the Earl of Kilmarnock, to the scaffold. 

It may be mentioned, that, some time after the first publication 
of the above fantastic jeu d’esprit, an article bearing a close resem- 
blance to it appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, with the signa- 
ture, ‘A Modern Pythagorean,” being the literary soubriquet, as 
he understands, of Dr Macnish of Glasgow, the ingenious author 

the Anatomy of Drunkenness, He feels assured, that if Dr Mac- 
hish had been aware of the idea being already adopted by another 
person, he would either have abstained from writing upon it, or 
acknowleged that he was not the first todo so. It nevertheless 
seems necessary to make this explanation, in order that the prior 
wtiter may not fall under the suspicion of being the imitator 


is worth giving :—“ He who before passed his hours | which he had been so cruelly banished, endeavoured 


in sacred study, and in holding communion with 
kings, emperors, princes, philosophers, and poets, 
and who could always soothe his sorrows by sympa- 
thising with those of others, was now, at the beck of 
his new wife, obliged to associate with whomsoever 
she pleased, and dragged from his own noble compa- 
nions to listen to the arguments of women, and, if he 
did not wish to increase his misery tenfold, not only 
to listen to them, but to praise them. He who was ac- 
customed, when weary of the crowd, to retire into 
some solitary place, and, there meditating, inquire 
what spirit moves the heavens, whence the living crea- 
tures of the earth draw their life, and what are the 
causes of things; or to meditate on some invention, 
or to compose something which should insure him a 
life after death, in fame—He, who was formerly thus 
employed, was now not only hindered from contem- 
plation, but, whenever his new wife pleased, was 
forced into the society of persons in nowise disposed to 
such pursuits ;—and yet more, he who was accustomed 
to laugh, to complain, to sing, or sigh, just as passion, 
pleasure, or love prompted, now either dared not do 
it, or must give his wife an account of why he did it ; 
and not only in greater matters, but with respect to 
every little sigh, telling her whence it rose, and for 
what it was intended ; his cheerfulness being regarded 
as a sign of his loving some one else ; his melancholy 
as a proof that he hated her.” 

Dante was much trusted in public affairs, acted 
several times as an ambassador from his fellow-citizens 
to neighbouring states, and in the thirty-fifth year of 
his age, became one of the priors or magistrates of the 
city. The Florentine republic was then torn by the 
disputes of two rival families, the Donati and the Cer- 
chi. Dante, who took part with the former, was at 
Rome pleading their cause with the Pope, when the 
opposite party overpowered the friends of the Donati, 
and drove them from the eity. Dante, among other 
noble persons, was proscribed by the triumphant fac- 
tion, and had his property confiscated. He never after 
was permitted to reside in Florence, but lived for many 
years as a wanderer on the face of the earth, some- 
times under the protection of one noble person, and 
sometimes under another. The only circumstance of 
a consolatory nature in his fate, was, that he does not 
appear to have ever after been troubled with his wife. 

For some time before his proscription, Dante had 
concentrated his genius upon a poem of great length, 
entitled the “ Divina Commedia,” which he completed 
during his exile, and which is one of the grandest 
compositions of this kind ever bequeathed to mankind. 
It is founded upon the religion of Dante’s age and 
country, and describes a visionary journey through 
Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, all of which are filled 
by the imagination of the poet with appropriate ima- 
ges. “ We begin our journey with him,” says his 
biographer,* “as if in company with a cowled eccle- 
siastic or metaphysician ; but as we proceed, his voice 
and form seem to change, and as the darkness grows 
around us, he becomes greater and mightier, till when 
we enter the deep and woody way, and stand before 
the gate of the doleful city, we feel as he himself felt 
when his great master appeared before him in the so- 
lemn stillness of his valley, and amid forms that made 
even the air seem to tremble. 

“ The distinguishing charaeteristic of Dante's poetry, 
though it is far from wanting in occasional passages of 
exquisite tenderness and beauty, is its sublimity ; and 
hence, by general consent, the Gaee [the part which 
describes Hell] is placed at an almost immeasurable 
distance above the other two parts of the Commedia, 
which required a milder and more brilliant fancy. In 
respect to sublimity, Dante has but one superior, our 
own Milton. The scenes he depicts have the terrible 
distinctness of places beheld in a vivid dream; the 
language of his personages makes an equally power- 
ful impression on the mind—it is short, pointed, and 
abrupt, such as we might expect to hear from miser- 
able beings dreading the fiery lash of pursuing demons, 
but retaining their sense of human sympathy. The 
same power appears in his comparisons as in the main 
subjects of the description. Over the images drawn 
from natural objects, or real occurrences, he flings the 
gloom or the lurid light of his subterranean caverns, 
rendering at the same time the abodes of condemned 
spirits the more terrible by the contrast of things still 
earthly and embodied. This sublimity, it is true, is 
far from being constantly sustained ; and the verse not 
unfrequently falls off into a style as cold and harsh as 
it is obscure and unaffecting. But, in the first place, 
it was not possible that he should be always alike ele- 
vated ; and, in the next, both the object of his poem, 
the learning which filled his mind, and the literary 
taste of the age, would lead him into most of the faults 
which disfigure the Commedia in the eye of a modern 
reader.” 

Besides this poem—written about the time of our 
Bruce and Wallace, and when vernacular poetry was 
unknown in Britain—Dante wrote an earlier and in- 
ferior work, styled the Vita Nuova, and a volume of 
Canzoni and Sonnets, also inferior. He likewise com- 
posed, in prose, the * Convivio,” a commentary on his 
Canzoni, and a treatise “* De Monarchia,” designed 
for a political purpose. He died at Ravenna, in Sep- 
tember 1321, a heart-broken exile, and was buried in 
that city. Not many years after, his native city, from 


to get his remains, in order to give them that sure 
but too often sole reward of genius, a magnificent 
mausoleum ; but the claim was indignantly refused. 
In a short time, although the press did not then exist 
to multiply and diffuse literary productions, the Divina 
Commedia was so highly auprovients that public lec. 
tures were appointed in all the principal cities of !taly, 
for the purpuse of explaining its mysterious and solemn 
beauties to the public. And although upwards of five 
hundred years have elapsed since this work first saw 
the light, it cannot be said to have suffered the least 
falling off in general estimation. 


THE AMERICAN STATE PRISONS, 
ALmost every civilised nation has a different mode 
of punishing criminals. In this country it is the prac- 
tice, according to the nature of their crimes, to subject 
them to confinement in prisons and bridewells—to 
banish them from certain towns or districts—to trans- 
port them to distant penal settlements—and to put 
them to death by hanging. In some continental coun- 
tries they are scourged—obliged to row the oars of 
boats or galleys—sent to dig in mines for life—and, if 
their outrages have been great, they are beheaded. 
In others there are large state prisons in which they 
are confined, but without any careful arrangement of 
classes. Generally speaking, it is the custom over the 
whole of Europe merely to punish criminals by certain 
severities, and the idea of reclaiming them to virtuous 
pursuits, or of quelling their passions by a peculiar 
system of discipline, hardly ever enters into the con- 
ceptions of the various governments. The Americans 


are the only people who have properly hit upon this 
notion. In the United States banishment is unknown, 
and the only crimes punished with death are murder 
and fire-raising. The plan generally pursued is in- 
carceration in state prisons, in which the inmates are 
carefully supervised, kept from communicating with 
each other, and put to such a description of labour as 
will occupy their minds, and fit them for fulfilling the 
duty of good and industrious citizens on their libera- 
tion. 

In the state of New York there are two or three 
great penal establishments, one of which is at Auburn, 
a flourishing town of 4000 inhabitants, situated on the 
outlet of the Oswesco Lake, and often made the object 
of a visit by travellers. Among others, it was lately 
visited by Mr Stuart,* whose excellent account fur- 
nishes the following details :— 

“ The prison is a large edifice, standing in an 
space of ground 500 feet square, inclosed by an exter- 
nal wall 35 feet high. It contains the keeper's house, 
and necessary offices—the eating-hall, hospital, kit- 
chens, and wash-rooms, and the cells, which are 7 feet 
long, 34 wide, and 7 feet high. The windows in each, 
4 feet by 6, are glazed, and secured by a strong iron 
grating. The only opening from the cell, except the 
ventilator, is the door, in the upper end of which is 
an iron grate, 18 by 20 inches. The bars of this grate 
are round iron, three-fourths of an inch in diameter, 
placed about two inches asunder, leaving orifices 
smaller than a man's hand. Through this grate all 
the light, heat, and air, are admitted to the cells. The 
ventilator, which is about three inches in diameter, 
extends from the back of the cell to the roof of the 
building. The door of the cell, of which the grate is 
a part, closes on the inner edge of the wall two feet 
deep. This recess in front of each door increases the 
difficulty of conversation and communication between 
the prisoners—prevents them from seeing into the 
galleries—and furnishes a convenient place for an 
officer of the prison to converse with the prisoner, 
without being seen or heard by those in the adjoining 
cells. The area round the cells, which is ten feet 
wide, is open from the ground to the roof, in front of 
five stories of cells. Of this area, three feet adjoining 
the cells are occupied by the galleries. 

The shops or working-rooms are almost all attached 
to the outer wall of the prison, that wall being the 
outer wall of the shops. They are, when completed, 
to be about 1600 feet long, 26 feet wide, and 7 feet 
high on the side towards the yard, and 16 feet on the 
external wall. The side of the shops on the yard is 
lighted by a row of windows 4 feet by 3 feet 4 inches, 
and 2 feet 7 inches asunder. There is also a row of 
windows in the roof of the shops, consisting of an un- 
broken line of 7 by 9. In the rear of all the shops is 
an avenue or passway, made sufficiently light by nu- 
merous small openings cut in the partition, which en- 
ables the keepers to inspect the convicts without their 
knowledge, and also for visitors to pass through with- 
out going into the shops. 

The prison is governed by a board of inspectors 
residing in the village, who are appointed every two 
years by the governor and senators of New Yors 
state, and who make such regulations as they think 
necessary, and appoint the keeper, deputy-keeper, 
physician, chaplain, and all the subordinate officers. 


® The Rev. Henry Stebbing, in his late elegant work, the Lives 
of the ttalian Pocts 


Three Years in North \merica, by James Stuart, Esq. Coadall, 
Edinburgh; Whittaker, London. 
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When convicts arrive, they have their irons taken 
off, are thoroughly cleaned, and clad in the prison 
dress. The rules of the ope are explained to them, 
and they are instructed by the keeper in their duties 
—to obey orders, and to labour diligently in silence— 
to approach all the officers of the institution, when it 
is necessary for them to speak, with respectful lan- 

and never to speak without necessity, even to 
eepers; never to § to each other under any 
pretence ; nor to sing, dance, or do any thing having 
the least tendency to disturb the prison ; never to leave 
the places assigned to them without permission ; never 
to speak to any eon who does not belong to the 
prison, nor to look off from their work to see any one ; 
never to work carelessly, or be idle a single moment. 
They are also told, that they will not be allowed to 
receive letters, or intelligence from or concerning their 
friends, or any information on any subject out of the 
prison. Any correspondence of this kind that may be 
necessary must be carried on through the keeper, or 
assistant-keepers. A Bible is, by order of the state, 
put into each cell. The bodies of all criminals who 
die in the state prisons are, by order of the legislature, 
delivered to the College of Physicians when they are 
not claimed ty their relations within twenty-four 
hours after their death. The state prisons being in 
the country—at a distance generally, it must be pre- 
sumed, from the residence of the relations—s a 
claim can, it is obvious, be but rarely made. 

For all infraction of the regulations or of duty, the 
convicts are instantly punished by stripes, inflicted by 
the keeper or assistant-keepers with a raw hide whip ; 
or, in aggravated cases, under the direction of the 
keeper, or his deputy alone, by a cat made of six strans 
of small twine, applied to the bare back alone. Con- 
viction follows offences so certainly and instantane- 
ously, that they rarely occur; sometimes not once in 
three months. 

At the end of fifteen minutes after the ringing of a 
bell in the worning, the assistant-keepers un the 
convicts, who march out in military order in single 
files to their workshops, where they wash their faces 
and hands in vessels prepared in the shops. 

New convicts are put to work at such trade as they 
may have previously learned, provided it be practi- 
por Hy if not, or if they have no trade, the keeper se- 
lects such trade as appears, on inquiry, best suited to 
them. The hours of labour vary according tw the 
season. In long days, from half-past five a.m. to six 
v.m. In short days, the hours are so fixed as to em- 
brace all the day-light. 

At the signal for breakfast, the convicts again fo’ 
in line in the shops, and are marched by the assistant- 
keepers to the mess-room, which they enter at two 
different doors, face around by their plates, standing 
till all have got their places, when a bell is rung, and 
all sit down to their meals: but as some eat more, and 
some less, waiters, provided with large vessels, pass 
along constantly between the tables, taking food from 
those who raise their right hand in token that they 
have it to spare, and giving to those who raise their 
ieft hand to signify they want more. The tables are 
narrow, and the convicts, sitting on one side only, are 
placed face to back, and never face to face, so as to 
avoid exchanging looks or signs. 

When the steward perceives that the convicts have 
done eating, or have had sufficient time for it—gene- 
rally from twenty minutes to half an hour—he rings 
the bell, when all rise and march to their workshops, 
those going out first who came in last. Twelve o'clock 
is the hour of dinner. The proceedings the same as at 
breakfast. Before quitting labour, the convicts wash 
their faces and hands—forin line, according to the 
number of their cells—and proceed, in reversed order 
trom that of coming out in the morning, to the wash- 
room, where, without breaking their step, they stoop, 
and take up their supper-vessels and water-cans, and 
march to their galleries, enter their cells, and pull 
their doors to. Each gallery is occupied by one com- 
pany, which is marched and locked up by one assistant- 
keeper. 

Assistant-keepers are constantly moving around the 
galleries, having socks on their feet, that they may 
walk without noise, so that each convict does not know 
but that one of the keepers may be at the very door 
of kis ceil, ready to discover and report next morning 
for punishment the slightest breach of silence or order. 
The house, containing between 500 and 600 convicts, 
is thus perfectly still. The convicts are required, by 
the ringing of a bell, to go to bed upon their framed 
flat canvass hammocks, with blankets, and are neither 
permitted to lie down nor to get up without a signal. 
After the convicts are rung down at night, all the 
locks are again tried by the assistant-keepers. 

On Sundays the arrangement is the same, with this 
difference, that, instead of working, the convicts are 
marched to the chapel, where divine service 1s per- 
formed by the chaplain. Such of them as are igno- 
rant, attend the Sunday school, which is admirably 
taught, and gratuitously by students belonging to the 
theological seminary at Auburn. The keeper and 
aesistant-keepers must be present at divine servige, 
and at the teachirg in the Sunday school. 

The rations for each man per day, are, 10 02. pork, 
or 16 ot. beef; 10 oz. wheat flour, the wheat wo be 
yround fine, and not bolted; 12 oz. Indian meal; 
+ gill molasses—a ration. And 2 qts. rye; 4 qts. salt; 
4 qts. vinegar; 14 oz. pepper; 2) bus potaloes— 
each 100 rations. 

From these provisions the convicts are supplied in 


the morning with cold meat, bread, a slice of cold ho- 
miny (a preparation of Indian corn), hot potatoes, and 
a pint of hot rye coffee, sweetened with molasses. For 
dinner, they have meat soup made from the broth, 
thickened with Indian meal, bread, hot potatoes, and 
cold water for drink. And for supper, a portion of 
mush (porridge made of Indian meal) and cold water. 
This quantity of food for each man is considered to be 
indispensably necessary when the labour is hard and 
constant, and not more than sufficient to enable the 
convicts to perform it, and to remain in the enjoyment 
of health. Labour, only interrupted by the time ne- 
cessary for meals, is required from the convicts for 
o_ hours per day, on there is enough of day- 
ight. 

The convicts are so arranged in the as not 
to face each other, and have their work entirely sepa- 
rate. A shop and business of a hundred are so ma- 
naged, that hours frequently pass without a word 
being spoken. Spectators are taken through the in- 
spection avenues in the rear, which surround alli the 
shops, where they have a full view of the convicts 
without being seen. They are not allowed to speak 
so loud as to be heard by them. There are separate 
shops for carpenters, masons, coopers, toolmakers, 
shoemakers, tailors, weavers, blacksmiths, machinists, 
gunsmiths, chairmakers, cabinetmakers, and basket- 
makers. We saw some cabinet work beautifully 
finished. Indeed, all the work seemed to us well ar- 
ranged, and systematically carried on. Carriage- 
making, polishing stone, and comb-making, have been 
begun during the year 1828. 

The gains of the convicts during the last year ave- 
raged 29 cents, or Is. 24d. sterling per day, some of 
them earning as much as 50 cents, and others not 
more than 15 cents per day. The amount was suffi- 
cient to defray the annual expense, including the 
whole salaries of the keepers and other officers, the 
guard, and all the other ofticers. 

Of 160 convicts discharged from Auburn, of whom 
accurate accounts have been obtained, 112 have turned 
out decidedly steady and industrious, and only 26 de- 
cided!y bad. 

By this system, every prisoner forms a class by him- 
self, and to all moral and social purposes he is insu- 
lated. The novice in crime may work for years by the 
side of the most expert felon, without making any pro- 
gress in the mysteries of criminality. The prisoners 
are compelled to work diligently and profitably, and 
are deterred from spoiling their work; and we may 
add, as an important feature of this system, that, if any 


rm} human means can, as it were, enforce repentance and 


amendment, it is this. The entire separation from all 
criminal associates—the sobriety of feelings consequent 
upon temperance and labour—and, must of all, the 
saduess of solitude, must frequently make serious im- 
pressions.” 

Such is the account given by Mr Stuart of this well- 
regulated and highiy-praiseworthy American insti- 
tution. It is much to be wished, that, in our own 
country, a plan of this kind, which seems to embrace 
all the objects which Howard and other philanthro- 
pists have endeavoured to attain, were established in 
the stead of our present singularly profitless and aim- 
less system of punishment. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 
FLORA MACDONALD. 

Frora Macponaip—celebrated for her concern in 
the escape of Prince Charles Stuart after the battle of 
Culloden—was the daughter of Macdonald of Milton, 
iu the island of South Uist (one of the remoter of the 
Hebridean range), and nearly related to the chieftain 
of Clanranald, who asserts claims to be considered as 
the head of this distinguished Scottish name. Her 
father having died during her early life, her mother 
was married a second time to Mr Macdonald of Ar- 
madale, in the isle of Skye, who, according to the tra- 
dition of the family, accomplished the match by what 
was not then considered as either a dishonourable or 
dangerous expedient—namely, the abduction of the 
lady by force from her own house. Flora received the 
latter and better part of her education at a boarding- 
school in Edinburgh, from which she had just return- 

ed at the commencement of the insurrection of 1745. 
The Clanranald Macdonalds, all except the aged 
chief himself, adopted, on this occasion, the cause of 
the young Pretender: the Skye Macdonalds, on the 
other hand, among whom was Flora’s stepfather, re- 
mained at peace, though in general inclined to the 
same cause. After the disastrous conclusion of the 
enterprise, Charles fled in disguise to the Hebrides, 
and was concealed for several weeks in a hut in South 
Uist, under the protection of the chieftain of Clanra- 
nald and his lady, who resided at Ormiclade House, 
on that island. At length, towards the end of June 
1746, the large parties of military, regulars and volun- 
teers, who had been in pursuit of the prince, learned 
that he was in hiding somewhere on South Uist or the 
adjoining island, and] was resolved, in order that he 
might find no loop bole of escape, to sweep over the 
whole range from one extremity to the other, while 


the goverument vessels should hem the islandsclosely 
round, and prevent his getting away by sea. Iu this 
dilemma, it occurred to y Clanranald, as a. 
tectress was designated, that the only chance of his 
escape lay in the possibility of getting him smuggled 
off the island, in female attire, and in the train of 
some young lady. It is said that two young 

were vain to enter into this scheme : the 
appheation was only successful in the iaird instance, 
when Miss Flora Hestenah, then residing with her 
brother the Laird of Milton, was prevailed on to ha- 
zard her life, in the hope of saving one whom she 
deemed a righteous prince, and the son of her sove- 
reign. After a short interview with the prince, to 
whom she was introduced by his friend Captain 
O'Neil, she returned to the house of her brother. who 
remonstrated against the scheme, on account of what 
it exposed her to. But the heroic girl replied with 
the greatest coolness, that she could die but once, and 
situated as the prince was, she was determined to save 
him, or perish in the attempt. She then set out for 
the residence of the Clanranald family, in order to 
commence her perilous enterprise, accompanied only 
by her servant Neil MacEchan, a person who has 
ra been discovered to be the father of the celebra- 
ted Marshal Macdonald, created, by ry we Bona- 
parte, Duke of Tarentum. At one of the fords, she 
was arrested by a party of militia, and taken before 
their commander, who proved to be her own stepfa- 
ther, Armadale. This gentleman, among others of 
the Skye Macdonalds, had taken up arms as militia- 
men in behalf of the government, but was, in reality, 
like many of his friends, attached to the opposite 
cause. From the documents we have consulted, we 
entertain little doubt that he was made confidant in 
the scheme of his daughter-in-law, and entered hear- 
tily into it. He granted her a passport to Skye for 
herself, her servant Neil, and a woman whom she 
called Betty Burke, a native of Ireland, and who, she 
said, was qualified to serve her mother as a spinner. 
Armadale even wrote a letter to his wife, reeommend- 
ing this unseen person to her for her alleged qualifica- 
tions in that capacity. Betty Burke was in reality the 
name and character which it had been settled the 
prince was to assume in his passage to Skye. 

On Friday, June 27, Miss Macdonald was conduct- 
ed once more to the hiding-place of the prince, whom 
she found engaged in the humble office of cooking his 
own dinner, but nevertheless wonderfully cheerful and 
resigned. Next morning, Lady Clanranald received 
intelligence that the troops were at her own house, 
and had to return home to receive them. The skulk- 
ing party then saw they had no more time to lose; 
and, accordingly, the prince having been dressed in a 
plain flowered linen gown, an apron and cap, so as to 
pass for an Irish serving-woman, they set sail at eight 
in the evening for Skye. They had hardly got a 
league from shore when the sea became tempestuous, 
and the wind shifting several times, the boatmen 
knew not in what direction they were going. Charles, 
seeing his companions to be much discomposed, en- 
deavoured to sustain their spirits by singing and tell- 
ing them stories. During the passage, Miss Macdo- 
nald fell asleep, and the prince took care to watch 
closely over her, so as to prevent the men from stumb- 
ling upon her. In the morning, they found them- 
selves close to the point called Waternish, in the Isle 
of Skye, and it was with no small alarm that they saw 
a large body of soldiers on the shore. They immedi- 
ately pulled off as hard as they could, while the sol- 
diers made several balls whistle around them. Charles 
entreated his preserver to lie down in the bottom of 
the boat for safety ; but she would not consent to do 
so, till he also agreed to take the same expedient. 

They landed some hours after at Kilbride, near 
Troternish, about twelve miles north of Waternish ; 
and while the prince remained on shore, the young 
lady, accompanied by her servant, walked to the 
house of Mugstot, the seat of Sir Alexander Mae- 
donald of Sleat—a gentleman now in arms for the 
government, though originally a partisan of the 
Stuart family. Here Miss Macdonald was received 
very kindly by Lady Margaret Macdonald, wife of 
Sir Alexander ; but it was with some alarm she found 
the commanding officer of a party of government 
troops conversing with her ladyship in the parlour. 
She nevertheless entered into an easy conversation 
with this gentleman, while Lady Margaret (a decided 
Jacobite, and previously apprised of the visitor she 
was to expect) took measures for furthering the pro- 
gress of the skulking party through the country. 
‘There happened to be in the house a Mr Macdonald 
of Kingsburgh, who acted as Sir Alexander's factor 
at a distant part of the island, and whose frieudliness 
to the Stuart cause could be relied upon. Him she 
engaged to go to the prince, who was still lingering 
on the shore, and to conduct him by byways to his 
own house, Kingsburgh this task with 
great adroitness, and the party was rejoined on the 
journey by Miss Macdonald, along with her servant 
MacEchan. In passing along, they met several pac- 
ties of the country people returning from church, and 
it was with great difficulty that the prince, who was 
somewhat tall even as a man, contrived to escape ob- 
servation. In the evening, he and Miss Macdonald 
were kindly entertained in Kingsburgh’s house. 

Next morning, the prince was again dressed in his 
female habiliments, Miss Macdonald putting on his 
cap with her own hands; and in the forenoon they 
set out for Portree, whence they expected to get the 


ow 


unfortunate fugitive conducted toa neighbouring and 
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safer island. At that village, Charles parted with his 
heroic preserver in a manner which has been thus de- 
scribed by an eye-witness :—“ Then turning to Miss, 
he said, ‘I believe, Madam, I owe you a crown of bor- 
rowed money.’ She told him it was only balf-a-crown, 
which he accordingly paid her with thanks. He then 
saluted her, and expressed himself in these or the like 
words, ‘For all that has happened, I hope, Madam, 
we shall meet in St James’s yet.”” He afterwards 
expressed the greatest concern that so amiable a man 
as Kingsburgh, or so heroic a girl as Flora Macdonald, 
—_ have subjected themselves to hazard for his 
e. 


Miss Macdonald was seized by the government 
troops in going home, and carried in a vessel to Lon- 
don, where she was confined for many months, though 
it would be difficult to define what law she had broken, 
or what punishment she deserved. Her story occa- 
sioned an intense interest in the society of the metro- 
= and it is said that she received a visit from no 
ess a personage than Frederick Prince of Wales, 
father to King George the Third. This individual 
asked if she would have protected him, if he had been 
in the same circumstances as the Pretender ; to which 
she replied, that she would, if he had placed the same 
confidence in her. He was so much pleased with the 
reply, as to exert himself to procure her liberation. 
When enlarged from prison, she was taken under the 

rotection of a Jacobite gentlewoman of high note, 
y Primrose of Dunnipace, who showed her off to 

all the persons well affected to the Stuart cause, as a 
pattern of female heroism and fortitude. It is the 
tradition of her family, that eighteen carriages belong- 
ing to visitors of distinction were sometimes seen 
ranked up before the door in a single evening. The 
flatteries and the presents which she received from 
these persons would have turned the heads of most 
young ladies; but upon the strong mind of this extra- 
ordinary heroine they produced no effect but surprise. 
She said, with dignitied simplicity, that she never 
d see any thing remarkable in her duct: it 


of Exeter, is. we believe, the only surviving son. There 

were, moreover, two daughters, one of whom, Mrs 

acme of Lochbay, in the isle of Skye, is still 
ve. 


s 


LAST EXECUTION IN THE GRASSMARKET. 

WE have already presented to our readers instances 
of the value of circumstantial evidence in criminal 
cases, and of the danger which there may be in giving 
it more weight than is justly due to it. We now pro- 
pose to narrate the case of an innocent man, who suf- 
fered death in consequence of a vicious peculiarity in 
the mode of giving in a verdict in Scotland. 

In the month of October 1783, James Hay, James 
Andrews, and James Paterson, recruits in the 6lst 
regiment of foot, then lying in Edinburgh Castle, 
happened to become intoxicated in a tavern a little 
way out of town. About seven in the evening, they 
set out on their return to the Castle. Andrews, who 
was only twenty-one years of age, proposed to go by 
the suburb of Portsburgh, to which they were very 
near; but Hay and Paterson prevailed upon him to 
go by the walk through the Meadows, which by night 
is a much less frequented passage. In going along 
the Meadow Walk, Hay went a little in advance of 
his companions, and Andrew saw him encounter and 
quarrel with a stranger, whom he succeeded in throw- 
ing down. Andrews hastened to interfere, and soon 
drew off Hay, leaving the stranger (whose name was 
Dykes) to go where he chose. When the party of 
recruits got to a little distance, Hay said, “‘ Andrews, 
I’ve got his ticker,” showing a watch which he had 
taken from the person of Dykes. Hay then prevailed 
upon Andrews, who was much intoxicated, to take 
charge of the stolen article; svon after which, they 


was only what the circumstances naturally demanded, 
and she conceived herself to have performed but a 
common duty. > 


Some years after returning to her native country, 
she was married (November 6, 1750) to Mr Alexan- 
der Macdonald, son of that Macdonald of Kingsburgh 
who had aided her in furthering the escape of the 
prince. Jn time her husband's father having died, 
she became the lady of the house in which the prince 
and she had been entertained. Here, in 1773, she 
was visited by Dr Johnson and his friend Boswell, 
the latter of whom describes her as “a little woman 
of genteel appearance, uncommonly mild and well- 
bred.” Soon after this period, she emigrated, with her 
husband, to North Carolina, where they purchased 
and settled upon an estate. It is a curious trait of 
enthusiasm, that she carried with her a half of the 
sheet in which Prince Charles had slept at Kings- 
ourgh, intending that, whenever or wherever she died, 
it should serve as her shroud. Mr Macdonald had 
scarcely been settled on his property when the unfor- 
tunate contest between the colonists and the mother 
country involved him in trouble. Like most of his 
countrymen in America, he sided with the British 
government, and the consequence was, that he was 
imprisoned as a dangerous persou. On being libera- 
ted, he took arms against the colonists, as captain in 
a regiment called the North Carolina Highlanders, 
and he and his wife met with many strange adven- 
tures in the course of the contest. At the conclusion 
of the war, they found it necessary to leave the coun- 
try of their adoption, and return to Skye. In the voy- 
age homeward, the vessel encountered a French ship 
of war, and an action ensued. While the other ladies 
were confined below, Flora insisted upon remaining 
on deck, where she endeavoured, by her voice and ex- 
ample, to animate the sailors. She was unfortunately 
thrown down in the bustle, and broke her arm ; which 
eaused her afterwards to observe, in the spirit of poor 
Mercutio, that she had now perilled her life in behalf 
of both the house of Stuart and that of Brunswick, 
and got very little for her pains. 


She spent the remainder of her life in Skye, and at 
her death, which took place March 5, 1790, when she 
had attained a good old age, was actually buried in 
the shroud which she had so strangely selected for 
that purpose in her youth, and carried wich her through 
#0 many adventures and migrations. She retained to 
the last that vivacity and vigour of character which 
has procured her so much historical distinetion. Her 
husband, who survived her a few years, died on the 
half-pay list as a British officer ; and no fewer than 
five of her sons served their king in a military capa- 
city. Charles, the eldest son, was a captain in the 
Queen's Rangers. He was a most accomplished man: 
the late Lord Macdonald, on seeing him lowered into 
the grave, said, “ There lies the most finished gen- 
tleman of my family and name.” Alexander, the se- 
cond son, was also an officer: he was lost at sea. The 
third son, Ranald, was a captain of marines, of high 
professional character, and remarkable for che elegance 
of his appearance. James, the fourth son, served in 
Tarlton’s British legion, and was a brave and expe- 


rienced officer. Lieutenant-Colonel John Macdonald, 


# Sir Walter Scott informed the writer of this narrative that he 


hed their quarters. 

On awaking next morning, Andrews found himself 

sed of a watch, which he was sensible was not 
his own, but could hardly recollect how it had come 
into his hands. With the directness of an ingenuous 
mind, he immediately proceeded to the quarters of 
Lieutenant Vernon, to whom he surrendered the 
watch, in order that it might be restored to the owner. 
The three young men were soon after apprehended. 
Andrews, in two different declarations before Sheriff 
Cockburn, told the whole truth so far as he could re- 
collect it, with a candour which made a favourable 
impression on all who heard his story. He and his 
companions were nevertheless confined for trial. While 
lying in the Tolbooth, Hay made his escape in the 


manner related in a recent work by one of the editors 
of the present sheet.* On the 22d of December An- 
drews was brought forward for trial, Paterson acting 
as evidence against him; and so clear was the proof 
of his having been present at the robbery, and having 
afterwards possessed the stolen property, that the jury, 
by a majority, found him guilty, but unanimously re- 
commended him to mercy. 
This verdict proceeded from a misapprehension of 
the jury as to their powers. They conceived that they 
were only placed in the box to determine whether the 
facts of the accusation were proved; ignorant that, 
by the authority of all lawyers, they had in reality 
the right to judge whether the guilt of the accused 
was such as to render him worthy of being cut off 
from human society. The learned and ingenious 
William Smellie, known for his works in natural his- 
tory, afterwards wrote a pamphlet, to show that jurors 
are judges of law as well as of fact, and that, when 
they think the crimes charged and proved too light to 
call for the punishment with which they are threa- 
tened, they are at liberty to give a verdict of Not 
Guilty, in order to clear the prisoner. This exposi- 
tion, however, was too late to save the life of Andrews ; 
and it is surprising that Scottish juries are yet some- 
times found, even in cases where murder is the crime 
charged upon, to give a verdict of guilty, with a re- 
commendation to mercy. 

Immediately after Andrews'’s trial, the jury drew up 
a paper, in which they gave their reasons for recom- 
mending him to mercy, being chietly what we have 
already stated. This paper was transmitted to the 
king, along with the report of the court upon the 
case, the minutes of the trial, and the evidence given 
thereon. But, by a letter from Lord Sydney, then 
one of the secretaries of state, the jury learned that 
no mercy was to be expected. The jury were after- 
wards informed, by a letter from their agent in Lon- 


ceremony came to be afterwards known, and deep- 
ened the impression made by the whole transaction 
upon the public mind. It appears that the real cri- 
minal, Hay, was at that moment concealed in the 
house of a friend, within a hundred yards of the scene 
of execution, and could hardly be restrained from go- 
ing to the scaffold and delivering himself up to jus- 
tice, in the hope of saving the innocent man. His 
mental sufferings during that hour are said to have 
been dreadful, Less striking situations have formed 
the material of tragedies. 

There is now but one individual of gpa 
alive; and he, though advanced to that time life 
when the feelings are apt to become deadened, can 
never hear the case alluded to, without tears of the 
bitterest regret. 


SCHOOLS IN ANCIENT TIMES. 

By William Tennant, Esq. Author of ‘‘ Anster Fair, a Poem.” 
ScHOOLs seem to have been established in Greece at a 
very early period of her history—perhaps even in the 
days of Homer they were common. Herodotus says 
that the Pheenicians, along with Cadmus, of whom 
the Gephyrz, who settled in Attica, were a portion, 
first together, with the importation of letters, estab- 
lished schools in Greece. About two hundred and 
fifty years after Cadmus’ time, Pittheus, who was king 
of Troezene in Argolis, which he had founded, is 
spoken of as having taught a school in his own city. 
This is the first schoolmaster that we think is men- 
tioned in history ; and it is somewhat extraordinary, 
and certainly very honourable to the profession, that 
this man, so renowned for his wisdom and justice, did 
voluntarily, and out of pure love for his people, un- 
dertake, monarch as he was, to give lessons to his own 
subjects. He lived about 300 years before Homer, 
and 1240 years before the Christian era. He not only 
taught, but aided the progress of his subject-pupils by 
schoolbooks which he himself compiled. He composed 
a treatise either on grammar or arithmetic, which was 
afterwards published by an Epidamian, and which was 
extant in the days of Pausanias (a.p. 160), who says 
he had read it. A temple, dedicated to the Muses, 
was raised on the spot where this philanthropic school- 
master-king was accustomed to give lessons. His 
tomb in Pausanias’ time was still visible, with three 
thrones of white marble upon it, whence he, with 
other three judges, was wont to dispense justice. 

The next celebrated schoolmaster to be met with, 
as we descend the tide of history, is no other than 
Homer himself, who, according to the only accounts 
on which it is safe to put reliance, taught, during the 
early part of his life, a public school at Smyrna. Ho- 
mer’s mother, a native of Cyme, had been hired by 
Phemius, a schoolmaster of Smyrna, who admitted 
her into his house and family for the purpose of spin- 
ning and dressing the wool received as school-wages 
from his pupils. As Homer grew up, old Phemius 
discovered more and more his talents; he adopted him 
at length as his son, and admitted him into his gym- 
nasium as partner and assistant. The helper soon 
surpassed the master. On the death of Phemius and 
of Critheis, the mother of Homer, the bard su 
to the sme t of the inary; and having 
now | more prominent by having individually 
the direction, he very soon drew to himself the gene- 
ral attention and admiration, so that not only his own 
townsmen, but strangers, distinguished him by their 
special regards. He seems to have continued for se- 
veral years in the quiet possession of this scholastic 
glory; till his thirst after knowledge. which in these 
days could be gratified principally by travelling, to- 
gether with the unconquerable tedium of daily teach- 
ing, induced him to break up this tranquil scene ot 
life, and to set sail for distant lands, that he might 
see, like Ulysses, men and manners. During his 
travels he was seized with blindness. On returning 
to Chios, he again, notwithstanding his blindness, set 
up school, and taught boys verses; it was there that 
he acquired money by these means; and there, it is 
supposed, he wrote his Iliad and Odyssey. In Ho- 
mer’s life, written by Herodotus (as it is understood), 
there is mention made of another schoolmaster who 
lived in Phoewa, and made nimself infamous by steal- 
ing and appropriating, as his own productions, the 
verses of Homer. In latter generations there were 
certainly schools not only in all the considerable or 
smaller towns of Greece, but even in the upland coun 


don, that a report had prevailed that the foreman and 
some others of the jurors had retracted their former 
opinion, and thought the condemned man did not de- 
serve mercy. Lest this report should have any effect 


to Lord Sydney, contradicting the report, and enclo- 


the eriminal to mercy. To this letter no official an- 
swer was received. 


on his majesty in council, the foreman wrote a letter 


sing another copy of the reasons for recommending 


James Andrews was therefore, notwithstanding his 
obvious innocence, hanged on the 4th of February 
1784, being the last person executed in the Grassmar- c 
ket. A circumstance connected with the melancholy | their parents were too poor to defray the expenses, 


possessed the original marriage-contract of this couple, 


* Reekiana, or Minor Antiquities of Edinburgh. 


try villages—amid the rocky summits of Mount Ida 
in the ‘Troad, were schools and schoolmasters to be 
found. 
| In Italy, also, schools were established contempo- 
| raneously with the earliest colonies from Greece. The 
| first notice to be found any where in history of edu- 
| cation being enforced upon all the youthful population 
| by a positive legislative enactment, was the law of 
| Charondas, who framed a code of laws for Thurnim 
(or Sybans), about the vear before our era 450, Ac: 
| cording te Diodorus, he enacted that the children of 
all the citizens should be taught to read, and that, if 


the city-funds should pay their instructars. “* Far,” 
| as the historian says, “he regarded education as the 
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foundation of all private and public happiness; he 


considered Nature as the giver but of life only; of 


living well and happily he education as the 
yet easy accomplisher.” The Greeks had fes- 

tivals or holidays, celebrated annually in their schools, 
called Museia, or Feasts of the Muses. Their schvol- 
rooms appear also to have been decorated with statues, 
of one, or two, or of all the nine Muses ; whence the 
ode of Diogenes, who, passing one day into an audito- 
rium, where were but a few scholars, with all the nine 
Muses, he remarked to the teacher, “ With the 
pe my friend, you have a good many scholars !” 
re was one peculiar regulation regarding the 
Greek schools, which is ioned by Zschines, that 
no male person, unless pupils, should be permitted, 
under pain of death, to enter the schools, except the 
schoolmaster’s son, his brother, or his son-in-law. 

Of the philosophers and orators of Greece, many 

began their career by teaching reading or grammar, 
as Zschines, Isocrates, &c. They seem sometimes to 
have combined the modern departments of school- 
master and professor, by teaching plain grammar, or 
reading in one part of the day to one class, and pre- 
lecting in philosophy in the afternoon to another. 
The number of bene attending the Greek schools 
may be inferred from two circumstances, as noticed by 
Herodotus and Pausanias:—The former historian 
mentions, that, just previous to the subjugation of the 
Isle of Chios by Histialus, the roof of a school in that 
island fell upon the children while engaged at their 

s, and of the whole number, 120, only one was 
saved—an accident which was reckoned an omen from 
the gods prefigurative of their subjugation ; and Pau- 
sanias § s of one Cleanthes, a native of Astypu- 
laria, who, becoming frantic, rushed into a school of 
his native town, and, like Samson, plucking down 
the pillar which supported the roof, brought it down 
upon sixty scholars who were at their lessons. What 
vacations the Greek schools had, we know not. The 
philosopher Anaxagoras, who lived at Lampsacus, 
gave orders on his deathbed that the «schoolboys 
of Lampsacus should enjoy play on the anniversary 
of his death, a festival which was kept up for many 
generations after the philosopher's death, and was 
called, from his name, Anaxagoreia, or the Feast 
of Anaxagoras. An enactment was once passed 
at Athens, that no teacher or lecturer should open a 
class without the authority of the senate and people, 
a restriction, under the evil influence of which, Theo- 
phrastus and the other lecturers left the city, and 
continued expatriated for one year, till the law was 
repealed. In Rome, during Appius Claudius’s time, 
the public schools of the city (high schools) were all 
situated in the Forum. 

The schools of Rome must have been celebrated be- 
fore the reign of Augustus. The father of Horace, 
who lived in Apulia, sent his son to school at Rome. 
Dionysius, when divested of one species of tyranny— 
that over men—at Syracuse, found it expedient, as well 
as pleasant, to invest himself with another—that over 
children—at Corinth, still keeping his hand in daily 
exercise of rule either by the sceptre or the rod. 

Of the Jewish schools, very little is known. The 
first mention of writing in the Old Testament, takes 
place in Exodus, xvii. 14, where reference is made to 
* writing in a book,” as a practice already well known, 
and familiarly used by Moses and the people of Israel. 
As the practice of writing infers men employed for 
teaching not only writing, but reading, there must 
have been at this period, and perhaps long before this 
period, men who taught occasionally, or whose pro- 
fession it was to teach both these arts. Cadmus, who 
was contemporary with Moses, and lived about 1490 

rs before Christ, not only imported letters from 

alestine into Greece, but, as the Greeks themselves 
say, established schools for teaching them. This in- 
fers the existence of books, men of learning, and 
schools, in Palestine and the East, whence Cadmus, 
that Man of the East, emigrated. It is remarkable 
that Moses, being so well acquainted with writing 
himself, made no express law regarding education and 
the establishment of schools. He perhaps regarded it 
aS an unnecessary injunction, being comprehended 
within the general directions given in Deuteronomy, 
vi. 7-9, where, amid other things, he bids his coun- 
trymen “ write these words upon the posts of the house 
and thy gates.” Every Israelite, therefore, must have 
been taught to read and write, most probably by his 
father, in the bosom of his family, if not by the Le- 
vites, whose peculiar part of duty it was “ to teach 
Israel the law.” In being entrusted with this charge, 
did they merely read the law publicly, or teach to read 
privately, in conjunction with the former more im- 
portant department of duty? Did they sometimes 
also hire out themselves as tutors to wealthy families, 
who could pay for such instfuction, and who could 
support them ? There is some appearance of evidence 
that the latter mode was not unpractised by them; 
for we have an instance of a Levite hiring himself out 
“as a father and priest.” “ Dwell with me,” said 
Micah to the Levite of Bethlehem-judah, “ and be 
unto me a father and a priest, and I will give thee 
teu shekels of silver [about 25s. or 30s.] by the year, 
and a suit of apparel, and thy victuais.” In officiat- 
ing as priest, it is extremely likely that he also in- 
structed Micah’s children “ as a father.” Shortly 


after this period, and about 250 years before the era of 
the Jewish kings, there must have been, by profession, 


of the writer” had assisted her against Sisera. Ma- 

i, who lived near 800 years later, speaks of master 

and scholar; but it is questionable whether we may 
be warranted, from his use of these words, or rather 
our translation of them, to infer the existence of 
schools. Josephus speaks of his having attended a 
ublic school at Jerusalem, and outstripping at his 
ms all his playmates; but was not this rather a 
Greek school, than one for his native lan, ? and 
one for the rich, not for the poor? for, in John vii. 
15, the Jews marvelled at our Saviour’s knowing let- 
ters, being, as they conceived, the son of the carpen- 
ter. They said, “‘ How knoweth this man letters, 
having never learned"’—an expression which implies, 
that, then at least, the children of the poor were not 
generally taught letters. In the Bible there is men- 
tion only once made of a schoolmaster, and it is sin- 
gular, as somewhat characteristic of the proverbial 
lordliness and autocratical assumption of the profes- 
sion, that his name was Tyrannus, a tyrant. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
GEOLOGY. 

“ Ler us now direct our attention (says the autho- 
= 4 from which we formerly quoted*) to a branch 
of knowledge which treats of the objects in nature as 
they really appear—Natural History. The field of 
natural history is wide indeed ; it includes all nature. 
But as we cannot penetrate beyond the confines of 
the earth which we inhabit, we must be content to 
become acquainted with what it contains on its sur- 
face, or on its bosom. If we explore the animal, the 
vegetable, or the mineral kingdon,—if we mount into 
the atmosphere, or d d into the mine, we are 
impressed with the imperative necessity of our ac- 
quaintance with the different branches of physics. 
This demonstrates the mutual dependence of one 
branch of knowledge on another, and i. the consi- 
deracion of this dependence a field of interesting and 
delightful occupation is opened to us. Let us enter 
this field ourselves, and let us view these mutual re- 
lations. 

It will be sufficient for our present purpose if we 
view the relations of natural history with the other 
branches of knowledge. The relations of these other 
branches among each other can be deduced from after 
consideration. It will also simplify our subject if we 
select some individual part of natural science, and 
then show its dependence upon other kinds of know- 
ledge. The consideration of any one point will lead 
to that of others, and these to more, so that we have 
merely to choose the particular place from which we 
are to start; we shall have no difficulty in our way 
of gathering materials for comparisons. 

The part of natural history which we have select- 
ed for our purpose is geology. There is, perhaps, no 
portion of physical science so well suited for exempli- 
fying the relations of its different branches with each 
other. It treats of the ‘(Lyell) successive changes 
that have taken place in the organic and inorganic 
kingdoms of nature; it inquires into the causes of 
these changes, and the influence which they have 
exerted in modifying the surface and external struc- 
ture of our planet.’ It is the science of the earth 
which we inhabit—it is a science that may, at all 
times, be studied. If we explore the mountain or the 
valley, the quarry or the mine, we may every where 
find matter for reflection; we may read the book of 
creation, written in characters not to be misunder- 
stood. The language admits of no misinterpreta- 
tion—it is the language of facts. 

The division of natural history that presses closest 
upon the attention of the geologist, is mineralogy. The 
mineral masses of the globe are what at first arrest 
his attention. If he walk through a cultivated coun- 
try, he dues not find geological phenomena of mineral 
substances so interesting as in districts more in a state 
of wild and unculcivated nature. Still there is much 
to claim his attention. The soil in the fields will dif- 
fer in many places, and will furnish an index of the 
substratum. Thus he will distinguish the ferrugi- 
nous clayey soil that indicates the underlying of ba- 
saltic rocks—the calcareous clayey soil resting upon 
mountain limestone—the chalky soil—the granitic 
soil, and various others. If he examine the low 
grounds, he will find the finer particles of clay accu- 
mulated in the lowest situations ; along the slopes of 
the hills he will observe coarser parts of mineral sub- 
stances, increasing in size as he approaches the rocky 
summits. If he enter into a mountain district, he will 
discover large masses of rocks in various states of 
disintegration, their harder parts withstanding the 
assaults of ages, their softer parts separated by vari- 
ous causes from the harder, and carried from these 
elevated regions to the lower parts of the country, by 
the agency of rivers and torrents. In examining 
these mineral substances, he will find his knowledge 
of mineralogy brought into requisition. If his know- 
ledge of it be extensive, he may be enabled to dis- 
cover something that may not have been known be- 
fore. If his knowledge of it be slight, he will find 
this examination of nature an excellent exercise and 
means of improvement. 


An acquaintance with chemistry is also requisite in 
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the study of every department of natural history. Jn 
zoology and in botany we find it constantly 
to for the explanation of the vital functions and the 
composition of animal and vegetable substances. In 
mineralogy its importance is still greater, from the 
circumstance that. the elementary bodies found in 
plants and animals are very few in comparison with 
those composing minerals. In the view of the cha 
that have taken place in the globe, we are struck with 
the important part played by chemical agency. We 
can conceive no alteration produced either on the 
surface or in the interior of the globe in which this 
agency was not, in a greater or less degree, exerted. 
If we regard the action of existing causes, still going 
on, in altering the surface of the earth, we shall 
at every step appeal made to chemical knowled 
knowledge of mechanic?) philosophy is also re- 
quired by the student of geology. The laws of at- 
traction and of motion are always in action, and no 
change can take place in the globe at variance with 
these laws. The consideration of the subject of at- 
traction is of great importance to the geologist; it 
leads him into the examination of the density of mine- 
ral masses, and of the globe itself. It will solve many 
phenomena which at first sight may seem anomalous. 
The application of the laws of motion will be also a 
powerful auxiliary, whether we view the movement 
of great mineral masses, or of their fragments; or 
that of currents in the atmosphere, or the ocean. 
The connection of hydrostatics with geo 
of the greatest importance. The vast ocean whi 
covers so much of the earth’s surface is subject to hy- 
drostatical laws; so are the lakes and rivers. Many 
phenomena of the torrents that rush from the moun- 
tains upon the plains, and which are so important 
agents in raodifying this surface, will be understood 
by applying the laws of hydraulics. Many geologists 
have conceived the globe itself to have been at one 
time in a state of fluidity. How are we to criticise 
the opinions of these philosophers, but by assigning 
the truth of their conelusions to the pod Ber of hy- 
drostatics. 
The atmosphere surrounding the globe may be said 
to fall within the province of the geologist. In any 
system of cosmogony that has been, or ever can be, 
invented, the atmosphere will play a prominent part, 
as its original formation must be accounted for. It 
is the grand cause of most of the alterations that take 
place on the surface of the earth. It is the cause of 
the rain that fertilises one portion of this surface, 
while it gradually wears down another, and of the 
snow that caps the lofty mountains, which is the 
magazine for supplying rivers and lakes. It is the 
supporter of plants that cover the earth, and that 
modify its superficies in an infinite variety of ways; 
in fact, to dilate upon this subject would require a 
separate memoir. 
The geologist must also take into consideration elec- 
trical phenomena. By some cosmogonists, electricity 
is made to play a very prominent part in the forma- 
tion of the earth; we must therefore be acquainted 
with it in order to combat them with their own wea- 
pons. The knowledge of the different electric states 
of bodies is also of the first importance in the explana- 
tion of many of the natural phenomena. At times of 
volcanic eruptions, or of earthquakes, these pheno- 
mena become most interesting, and will, if viewed by 
a well-informed observer, be turned to good account 
in elucidating the history of our planet. The disco- 
veries made by some philosophers in galvanism have 
been applied to expound geo! 3 several have con-. 
ceived ie had obtained a key tor the solution of all 
difficulties in the action of oxygen upon the bases of 
the alkalies and earths brought to light by galvan- 
ism. The science of magnetism is still in its cradle, 
but its connection with geology is most intimate. It 
is now under the fostering care of some of the most 
eminent philosophers, and will, I am sure, ere long, 
throw much light upon geology. 
With the science of astronomy, geology is linked 
in the closest degree. In the early ages of knowledge, 
the attention of men was turned to the contemplatiun 
of the heavens, and many years of observation taught 
them to recognise the celestial bodies. Their imagi- 
nations invented many fables with regard to the stars 
and planets. This play of fancy descended to the 
earth, and from astronomy the mind of the ancient 
philosopher was led to consider the subject of cosmo- 
gony. In the ancient systems of astronomy, the earth 
is regarded as a vast plain, and the ancient notions of 
its formation and alterations, especially by deluges, 
are all grounded upon the supposition of its being a 
plane superficies, with the exception of the doctrine of 
the Pythagoreans. That the earth is of a plane fi- 
gure, would strike the mind more forcibly than its 
possessing a spherical shape. ‘This latter opinion is 
the result of deep and laborious reflection. The causes 
of error among the early cosmogonists are in this case 
extremely manifest. An advanced state of the science 
of astronomy was requisite to prove to the satisfaction 
of all that the form of the earth is globular. 
It has been supposed by some philosophers of the 
last century, that there has been a change of climate 
in the different regions of the earth's surface, as the 


remaias of organic beings are found in situations 
where, had they lived, it would have been impossible 
for them to have existed under the circumstances of 
the present temperature of those places. ‘They have 
conceived a solution of this difficulty will be that the 


poles of the globe have changed their positions, and 
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still continue to do so—that at one time their points | inhabit tne earth—he will observe the bones of 


gigantic 


were in the present equator, and that the frigid re- | mamunalia and reptiles, the types of which are not now 


gions were where the torrid now are. This supposi- 
tion can only be refuted by a very refined train of 
astronomical investigation, and it was left to the im- 
mortal Laplace to demonstrate its incorrectness, and 
that, although there is a trifling shifting of the extre- 
mities of the terrestrial axis, r bree irregularities are 
confined within certain limits, and are the consequence 
of the extreme perfection of the system of the world. 
In many other particulars, the connection of geology 
and astronomy might be shown, but the investigation 
would lead us intoa field that would require a separate 
paper to describe. 

Although the connection of optics with geology may 
not at first strike us as being very manifest, its indi- 
rect relations are very important. Of late years, very 
singular discoveries have been made in optics, parti- 
cularly by Dr Brewster. These discoveries refer to 
the action on the sight of bodies having a crystalline 
form; a very remarkable connection has been ob- 
served between their chemical composition, crystal- 
line structure, and optical phenomena. These dis- 
coveries will evidently improve the science of miner- 
alogy, and the more it is improved, the better will 
geology be elucidated. From the intimate connec- 
tion of astronomy and geology, and of astronomy with 
optics, especially with regard to the instruments for 
observing the celestial bodies, the improvements in 
these instruments, by adding to our knowledge of the 
heavens, will enable us to extend our acquaintance 
with the earth. The invention of the microscope 
has unfolded the secret of organization, and as geolo- 
gy treats of the organic, as well as of the inorganic 
changes of the kingdoms of nature, the minuteness of 
which eludes the observation of the naked eye, it will 
be appreciated in the highest degree. 

In the study of natural philosophy, we cannot pro- 
ceed far without the aid of mathematics. In geology 
itself, there are many points that require immediately 
the mathematical skill of the observer; so that, 
viewed both directly and indirectly, mathematics must 
be understood by the geologist. I have shown that 
the philosophers of antiquity who proposed systems 
of cosmogony, were all geometers, and among the 
moderns, many illustrious names—I need only quote 
that of Playfair for example—have been distinguished 
alike for mathematical and geological knowledge. An 
acquaintance with civil history is likewise required. 
As history teaches us the progress of human society, 
and informs us of the changes that have taken place 
in human institutions, so geology instructs us in the 
mutations of organic and inorganic nature. Where 
there are records of natural changes preserved in the 
pages of history, its connection with geology becomes 
more intimate, and is often of the greatest value. 

As knowledge becomes more cultivated by different 
nations, the language spoken by those nations should 
be attended to by the student. Many of the natural 
appearances of a country cannot be described in a 
manner to bring them before the eye of the reader so 
well as in the language of that country. Foreign li- 
terature is now so much extended, that it would be 
both impossible and unprofitable to translate all the 
eminent publications that are almost daily issuing 
from the continental press. Periodical literature is 
an invention of modern times. Periodical publica- 
tions must be read in the language in which they are 
originally written, in order that their full force and 
ithportance may be felt. It is also proper that the 
opinions of the ancients should be studied in their 
respective tongues. The difficulty of acquiring lan- 
guages has been much decreased of late years, by the 
improvements in the mode of learning them, and the 
knowledge of one or two will open to the student the 
gates of as many more as he may desire to study. 

With intellectual philosophy, the connection of geo- 
logy is very interesting. A true system of geology 
can be the result only of a highly refined train of rea- 
soning. I have shown the imperfection of the ancient 
mode of reasoning, and its quent infl on 
physical science. Bacon pointed out to men the true 
mode of observing the system of nature. In studying 
geology, we should be aware of the proper mode of con- 
ducting our reasonings from facts, and be alive to our 
liability to commit errors. The science of logic here 
— its aid, and matter is aided by the powers of the 
mind. 

We will readily arrive at the conclusion, that, if 
an improvement take place in any one department of 
knowledge, it cannot fail to be of use to all the others. 
The connection which I have endeavoured to show be- 
tween geology and the other branches of philosophy, 
will furnish us constantly with illustrations. In fact, 
we cannot study any one circumstance in science in 
an isolated manner. We must view its relation to 
others in order to understand it. 

Referring, again, to the definition of geology, that 
it treats both of the organic and inorganic changes of 
nature, we may recal an important observation which 
we made a little way before, that it requires a know- 
ledge of the productions of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. If the attention of the geologist be con- 
fined to the consideration merely of the mineral masses 
ef our globe, his exertions will be placed within nar- 
row limits—his science will be incomplete—he must 
regard attentively the remains of organised beings en- 
Shrined in many of these mineral masses—he must com- 
pare them with existing species—he will discover many 
exuviw of beings very different from the races that now 


to be found—of fishes, birds, and insects—an immense 
variety of fossil shells, scarcely any of which agree 
with existing species—he will discover the remains of 
plants, many of which he will in vain endeavour to 
reconcile with those that now clothe the surface of 
the earth. But the knowledge of these fossil remains 
is still in its infancy—the geologist must therefore 
do his utmost to improve this knowledge—he must be 
— acquainted with those natural productions, 

th animal and vegetable, that are now found on the 
earth—he must study zoology, in order to know the 
external forms of animals, their habits, and instincts, 
and anatomy, that he may be able to recognise the 
species of fossil bones. To understand the connection 
of the external forms of animals with their internal 
structure, he must be acquainted with physiology. 
The connection of conchology with geology is of the 
closest description. When an ignorant person ob- 
serves another gathering shells upon the beach, he is 
inclined to despise him, considering the occupation as 
one belonging to children. When he sees him search- 
ing for shells imbedded in rocks, he thinks the sanity 
of the collector to be dubi He little suspects that 
these imbedded shells are part of the language in which 
the history of the globe is recorded. They have been 
called the medals that illustrate its annals. The 
science of botany enables the geologist to investigate 
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WINTER TRAVELLING IN CANADA. 
(From Head’s Forest Scenes in North America.) 

Wuen we started this morning (January 10), the light 
was just beginning to dawn, and we had a heavy day’s 
work before us before we could arrive at any habitation ; 
however, there was no remedy but to push on with the 
rest. The guides to-day seemed particularly considerate, 
and, as if to give us every assistance, instead of driving 
recklessly on ahead, as they had been used to do, leav- 
ing us to follow as well as we could, and grumbling when- 
ever they halted to collect the party, they now slackened 
their pace with great apparent good h , and we all 
went on close together. However, we had not travelled 
more than half an hour before they proposed that we 
should all walk first by turns. And their object by this 
arrangement clearly was in case any of us should break 
in through the ice, to give us, with themselves, a fair 
chance of a preference. This was reasonable enough, 
and although they had undertaken to be our guides, we 
could make no objection so far to become theirs; and 
so it was settled that we were to exchange places every 
half hour. The labour was a good deal increased by be- 
ing the first to break the way, and one thought of nothing 
else but being relieved from the task. The snow-shoe 
makes a large track, so that the second man has a sur- 
face to walk upon which has been —— down by the 
first, who, of course, has by far the hardest work of all. 

And so we fagged on, careless of consequences ; for 
the depth of the snow upon the bed of the river made it 


the remains of plants found in strata. ‘To pare 
them with existing species is a most interesting task. 
The wonders of the antediluvian world are developed 
by this application of zoology and botany. This il- 
lustrates how intimately the different branches of na- 
tural history are linked with each other. The additions 
made to them within a very recent period are so great 
as to astonish when enumerated. At the present mo- 
ment, the utmost zeal is manifested to acquire a know- 
ledge of natural productions, both recent and fossil. 
The geologists of the present day vie with each other 
in their investigation of organic remains. ‘The illus- 
trious Cuvier applied his profound knowledge of ana- 
tomy to the examination of bones found in strata; his 
steps have been followed by a number of other ardent 
inquirers. The vast variety of shells, corallines, and 
other remains of the lower animals, discovered in rocks, 
are undergoing a strict scrutiny by naturalists well 
versed in the knowledge of recent productions. Very 
lately the examination of fossil plants has excited the 
ardour of several of the students of natural science, 
and their labours are likely to be rewarded ere long 
with an abundant harvest of facts. Geology is thus 
becoming based upon a sure foundation—it is showing 
itself worthy of the attention of the philosopher. The 
more facts that may be discovered, the surer will 
be the foundation upon which it will rest. The im- 
provements in the other departments of physical and 
intellectual knowledge will contribute to cement the 
superstructure, while the study of the science itself 
will form one of the greatest means of human happi- 
ness. 


ADDRESS TO THE BELL-ROCK LIGHTHOUSE, 
Strange fancies rise at sight of thee, 

Tower of the dim and silent sea. 

Art thou a thing of earth or sky, 

Upshot from beneath or let down from on high— 
A thing of the wave or a thing of the cloud, 

The work of man or the work of God? 

Old art thou? Has thy blue minaret 

Seen the young suns of creation set, 

Or did but the yester years of time 

Wake their old eyes on thy youthful prime, 
Creature of mystery sublime ? 


Strange are thy purposes and fate, 

Emblem of all that’s desolate. 

Outcast of earth, as if curs’d and exil’d, 

Thou hast taken thy place on the ocean wild, 

And rear’st, like a mournful repentant Cain, 

Thy conscious and flame-letter’d brow on the main, 
Telling all who might come to companion and cheer, 
“Oh! shun my abode of destruction and fear!” 


Hermit of the waste of sea, 

Loneliest of all things that be, 

Ev’n the pillar’d enthusiast was nothing to thee !* 

In calm and in sunshine, in gloom and in storm, 

Thy constancy shrinks not, nor changes thy form. 

Times and seasons change—but thou never changest ; 

Range all other sea-things—but thou never rangest. 

Morn breaks on thy head with a blush and a smile, 

Noon pours all his splendours around thy lone pile ; 

The long level sunbeams that gild thee at eve, 

Cast thy shade till ’tis lost o’er the far German wave ; 

Or night falls upon thee, as dew falls on tree— 

But these alternations are nothing to thee. 

Let the sea, as the heaven which it mirrors, be calm, 

And each breath of the breeze bring its own load of balm. 

Or let the bleak pavement be traversed and torn, 

By those white-crested waves, on the north-westers borne, 

Which seem, as they rush to Old Albany’s strand, 

A new troop of Norsemen invading the land. 

Or let the rough mood of this long-trooping host, 

In the madd flict of the tempest be lost, 

And to the wild scene deepest darkness be given, 

Save where God pours his fire through the shot-holes of 
heaven, 

In calm and in breeze, amidst tempest and flame, 

Thou art still the same beautiful, terrible same. 


September 1826. R. C. 
® The anchorites of the middle » who sat for years on the 
tops of tall columns inthe ave heve alluded 10: 


se impossible to pick our way. Our guides prescribed 
the course from point to point according to their notion 
of the safety of the ice, and the line being once deter- 
mined on, we had only to advance straight forward, and 
trust altogether to good luck. Long circuitous paths be- 
came thus indispensable, and the danger of breaking in 
after all, certainly was not trifling. In the meantime, we 
were progressing heavily and slowly, hardly saying a word 
to each other, except when, at the expiration of each 
half hour, it b y to hange places with 
the leading man. And this was not all, for the clouds, 
which had been all the morning unusually dark and low- 
ering, seemed to bear strong indications of an approach- 
ing snow-storm. At this juncture, one of the party, a 
strong and apparently athletic young man, began to com- 
- of lameness in his knee, which had swollen and had 
come very painful. Still, however, we went on, and 
it grew darker and darker, till a heavy fall of snow, driven 
by a powerful wind, came sweeping along the degert track 
directly in our teeth ; so that, what with general fatigue, 
and the unaccustomed position of the body in the snow- 
shoes, I hardly could bear up and stand against it. The 
dreary howling of the tempest over the wide waste of 
snow rendered the scene even still more desolate ; and 
with the unmitigated prospect before us of cold and 
hunger, our party plodded on in sullen silence, each in 
his own mind well aware that it was utterly impracti- 
cable to reach that night the place of our destination. 

But, in spite of every obstacle, the strength of the two 
Canadians was astonishing; on they marched, drawing 
the tobogins after them with a firm indefatigable step ; 
and we had all walked a little more than seven hours, 
when the snow-storm had increased to such a pitch of 
violence, that it seemed impossible for any human crea- 
ture to withstand it: it bade defiance even to their most 
extraordinary exertions. The wind now blew a hurri- 
cane. We were unable to see each other at a greater 
distance than ten yards, and the drift gave an appearance 
to the surface of snow we were passing over, like that of 
an agitated sea. Wheeled round every now and then 
by the wind, we were enveloped in clouds so dense, that 
a strong sense of suffocation was absolutely produced 
We all halted: the Canadians admitted that farther pro- 
gress was impossible ; but the friendly shelter of the fo- 
rest was at hand, and the pines waved their dark branches 
in token of an asylum. e turned our shoulders to the 
blast, and, comfortless and weather-beaten, sought our 
refuge. The scene, though changed, was still not with- 
out interest; the frequent crashes of falling trees, and 
the crackling of their vast limbs as they rocked and 
writhed in the tempest, created awful and impressive 
sounds ; but it was no time to be idle : warmth and shel- 
ter were objects connected with life itself, and the Cana- 
dians immediately commenced the vigorous application 
of their resources. By means of their small light axes, 
a good sized maple tree was in a very few minutes le- 
velled with the earth, and in the meantime we cleared 
of snow a square spot of ground, with large pieces of 
bark, ripped from the fallen trees. The fibrous bark of 
the white cedar, previously rubbed to powder between 
the hands, was ignited, and blowing upon this a flame 
was produced. This being fed, first by the silky peeli 
of the birch bark, and then by the bark itself, the oily 
and bituminous matter burst forth into full action, and a 
splendid fire raised its flames and smoke amidst a pile of 
— logs, to which one and all of us were constantly 
and eagerly contributing. 

Having raised a covering of spruce boughs above our 
heads, to serve as a partial defence from the snow, which 
was still falling in great abundance, we sat down, turning 
our feet to the fire, making the most of what was, under 
circumstances, a source of real consolation. We enjoyed 
absolute rest! One side ef our square was bounded Ly 
a huge tree, which lay stretched across it. Against this 
our fire was made; and on the opposite side, t d 
which I had turned my back, another very large one was 
growing, and into this latter, being old and decayed, [ 
had by degrees worked my way, and it formed an admir- 
able shelter. The snow was banked up on all sides 
nearly five feet high, like a white wall, and it resolutely 
maintained its position, not an atom yielding to the fierce 
crackling fire which blazed up close against it, 

The Canadians were soon busily emplo cooking 
broth in a saucepan, for they had ole Ganon 
much better with provisions than I had. I had relied 
upon being able to put up with the fare I might meet 


with, not taking into consideration the want of traffic 
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and distance from the civilized parts of the province ; 
owing to which the scanty provision of the inhabitants 
pom not allow them to minister to the wants of others, 
although they might be provided with a sufficiency for 
themselves. And I now saw the guides pulling tresh 
meat out of the soup with their fingers, and sharing it 
liberally with my servant, whom they had admitted into 
their mess. The poor fellows, seeing that I had nothing 
but a pieee of salted pork, which I had toasted at the 
fire on a stick, offered me a share of their supper; but 
this I felt myself bound to decline. My servant had 
fewer scruples, and consequently fared better. In return 
for their intentions, I gave them a good allowance of 
whisky, which added to their comfort and increased their 
mirth. One by one they lighted their tobacco-pipes, and 
continued to smoke, till, dropping off by degrees, the 
whole party at last lay stretched out snoring before me. 

Large flakes of snow continued to fall, and heavy clots 
dropped occazionally upon the ground. Our enormous 
fire had'the effect of making me so comfortably warm, 
that I had deferred the use of my buffalo skin till I lay 
down to sleep, and, were it not for the volumes of smoke 
with which I was at first disturbed, and the pieces of fire 
which burnt holes in my clothes wherever they happened 
to fall, my lodging would have been, under circumstances, 
truly agreeable. I sat for some time, with a blanket 
thrown over my shoulders, in silent contemplation of a 
scene alike remarkable to me for its novelty and its 
dreariness. 

The flames rose brilliantly, the sleeping figures of the 
men were covered with snow, the wind whistled wildly 
through the trees, whose majestic forms overshadowed 


they make use of, both to congratulate each other when 
they meet, and to show their regard for the queen. Some 
of them gently walk over her; others dance round her ; 
and all endeavour to exert their loyalty and attachment. 
She is generally encircled with a cluster of attendants, 
who, if you separate them from her, soon collect them- 
selves into a body, and enclose her in the midst. She is 
never for a moment left without attendants in her apart- 
ment; and when she dies, her faithful children crowd 
around her, licking her body continually, either in token 
of lasting affection, or from the hope of bringing her 
again to life. 

Ants, according to their natures, build their nests or 
houses on the ground, under turfs or stones, or on a tree; 
or erect huge structures above the surface of the earth, 
composed of particles of sand and dust, which they carry 
in their mouths to the required spot. In these ant houses, 
there are different sized rooms, piled, story above story, 
communicating with long ga'leries or passages, the ceil- 
ings being supported by pillars or thin walls, as may be 
necessary to support the weight above. It is told of the 
brown ant, which is an exceedingly industrious insect, 
that it forms its nest of stories, four or five lines in height. 
The partitions are not more than half a line in thickness; 
and the substance of which they are composed is so finely 
grained, that the inner walls present one smooth unbro- 
ken surface. These stories are not horizontal; they lie 
in a sloping direction. They are also arranged on no re- 
gular plan, but are suited to cireumstances. It has been 
noticed that ants are incessant in their labours. They 
do not seem to require sleep, and work as well during 
the night, or in darkness, asin the lightof day. in work- 


us on every side, and our fire, while it shed the light of | ing at the building or repairing of their houses, they use 
day on the immediately surrounding objects, diffused a | their ant that is, a small projecting point from their 
deeper gloom over the farther recesses of the forest. head, which serves the purpose of a hand for feeling or 


Column for the Bops- 

My Dear Lirtte Boys— You will recollect thatwhen you 
were one day lately reading the Proverbs of Solomon in 
the Bible, you came to the passage, “Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard ; consider her ways, and be wise.” Now, per- 
haps you were not exactly aware of the full meaning of 
this expressive phrase, and so I shall tell you. It is one 
of those excellent admonitions of which the Bible abounds, 
directing persons of slothful or indolent habits to study 
the singular economy of ants, a small kind of insects, 
whose industry and ingenuity are beyond all measure re- 
markable, and, therefore, calculated to put even human 
beings to shame. But you will probably say, how can I 
study the ways of the ant? 1 live in a house in the midst 
of a great town, where there are no ants to be seen; and 
I have no money to buy the books which would describe 
them to me. This is very true; and so to supply these 
deficiencies, I shall devote a column of my Journal— 
which your papa gets, and which I know you are fond of 
reading—to tell you something of these funny little crea- 
tures, the ants. 

There are many different varieties and species of ants, 
generally taking their names from their colour and pecu- 
liar habits—as the brown ant, the mason ant, the white 
ant, the carpenter ant, &c. ; they also differ in size, the 
largest and the most ext inary in character being 
found in Africa and other warm climates. The principal 
feature in the character of ants is their living in societies 
or communities. In this respect they resemble bees, 
who cannot live alone like spiders, and many other in- 
sects. In examining the communities of the white ant, 
it is found that they each consist of at least four differ- 
ent descriptions of inhabitants, each of which has its own 
peculiar duties to perform. The most numerous class is 
that of workers, who build and repair the nests or houses, 
forage for provisions, and attend on the eggs and the 
young. These workers are neither male nor female, 
but rather inclining to the character of females. The 
next class are soldiers, who are distinctly of neither sex. 
They are much larger than the workers, and are fur- 
nished with a pair of claws or mandibles, like two sharp 
little awls, projected from the head, and capable of in- 
flicting a deadly wound. These soldiers do not work ; 
and if they wanted the assistance of the workers, which 
supp!y them with food, they would soon starve. Their 
duty is to fight on all occasions that the community is in 
danger of attack ; to g° out on warlike expeditions ; to 
stand as sentinels at the doors of the houses; in short, 
they are the guardians of the other classes who cannot 
fight for themselves. The other classes are the males 
and the females ; but it is said that there is only one mo- 
ther in the whole community, and that, like the queen 
bee, she is treated with a vast deal of respect and atten- 
tion. As soon as she lays the eggs, the workers carry 
them off to nurseries, where they are hatched. It is ob- 
served by naturalists, that in these ant communities no 
+ of the population exerts any authority over the rest. 

e soldiers do not tyrannize over the workers, nor show 
any insolence in their gait over those who furnish the 
food and lodgings ; oulther do the workers presume upon 
their utility as labourers; while the queen ant is quite 
passive among the rest. By the most unerring instinct, 
each of these little creatures knows its own duties, and 
performs them. The only idlers are the males; and as 
they will not work, they are generally left to starve soon 
after they are hatched. We are told that nothing can 
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1 the of ants t ds their mo- 
ther, the queen. In whatever apartment in the nest she 
ehooses to be present, a general gladness prevails, ex- 

’ pressed by acts of joy and exultation. The ants have a 


attack, and leading away prisoners. 
several ineffectual attempts at escape, as if aware that, 


cruel death, 
about three feet square; a penetrating odour exhaled 


their an 
successively. The 
ants, who seized each other by the mandibles, and raised 
themselves upon their hind-legs, to allow of their bring- 
ing their abdomen forward, and spurting the venom upon 
their adversary. They were often so ¢ ae | wedged to- 
gether, that they fell upon their sides, and fo 

time in that situation in the dust, till a third came to de- 
cide the contest. It more ly happ 

ants received assistance at the same time, when the whole 
four, keeping firm hold of a foot or antenne, made inef- 
fectual attempts to win the battle. 


hing any thing. After placing the particles of earth 
in their proper position, they press them lightly down 
with their fore-feet, which thus answer the purpose of a 
hammer. As there are thousands practiced at once in 
these occupations, the labour is not severe upon any in- 
dividual; while the wails and stories are raised with 
amazing quickness. Dampier, a celebrated English na- 
vigator, in speaking of the yellow ant of South America, 
says, they construct their nests-of green leaves upon 
trees, placed on the trunk between the limbs, and that 
some of these nests are as big as a hogshead. In the dry 
season, when they leave their nests, they swarm all over 
the woodlands. They go out light, but bring home heavy 
loads of leaves on their backs. Other sorts of ants exca- 
vate nests for their abode in the branches of trees, and 
this they do with no small ingenuity. Some exercise the 
art of mining or boring wood to a wonderful extent. The 
will penetrate beneath the foundations of houses—whic 
in warm climates are often composed principally of wood 
—and cut their way so far as to render every beam, rafter, 
and deal in the house, a mere shell; so that the houses 
so affected sometimes tumble down on the inhabitants. 
Most of these foreign ants are exceedingly voracious; 
they are called by naturalists the scavengers of creation, 
for they clear the fields and woods of all fallen timber, 
which would choke vegetation, as well as the dead bodies 
of every animal that fall in their way. They also destroy 
noxious and loathsome insects, such as beetles and cock- 
roaches, by which means they are really useful to man. 
In some parts of Asia and Africa, the nests of ants have 
been seen to rise as high as six feet from the ground, 
and, if meddled with by passers by, the soldier ants sally 
out in myriads to attack their enemy, which they instantly 
put to flight. 

We are farther informed by naturalists, that some de- 
seriptions of ants are remarkable for the wars which they 
wage against each other. Here is Huber’s account of 
these destructive enterprises :—“ If,” says he, ** we are 
desirous of beholding regular armies wage war in all its 
forms, we must visit the forests in which the wood-ant 
establishes its dominion over every insect within the 
neighbourhood of the colony. We shall there see popu- 
lous and rival cities, and regular military roads diverging 
from the ant-hill like so many rays from a centre, fre- 
juented by an i ber of batants of the 
same species, for they are naturally enemies, and jealous 
of any encroachment upon the territory which surrounds 
their capitals. I have witnessed in these forests the in- 
habitants of two large ant-hills engaged in spirited com- 
bat ; two empires could not have brought into the field a 
more numerous or more determined body of combatants. 
The rival cities were situated about a hundred paces 
from each other, and alike in extent of population ; what 
occasioned their discord I cannot pretend to say. 

Let us figure to ourselves this prodigious crowd of in- 
sects covering the ground lying between these two ant- 
hills, and occupying a space of two feet in breadth. Both 
arinies met at half-way from their respective havitations, 
and there the battle i. Th of ants 
took their station upon the highest ground, and fought 
in pairs, keeping firm hold of their antagonists by their 
mandibles: a considerable number were engaged in the 
The latter made 


upon their arrival at the camp, they would experience a 
The scene of warfare occupied a space of 


from all sides; numbers of dead ants were seen covered 


with venom. The ants, composing groups and chains, 


laid hold of each other’s legs and pincers, and dragged 
nists on the ground. These groups formed 
fight usually comamenced between two 


ught a long 
J that both 


In this way they 


sometimes formed groups of six, eight, or ten, firmly 


locked together, the group being only broken when se- 
veral warriors from advanced at the 
same time, and compelled the enchained insects to let 
aw hold, and then the single combats were renewed. 

the approach of night, each party retired gradualiy 
to their own eity. 

Next morning, before dawn, the combatants returned 
to the field of battle, the groups again formed, the car- 
nage recommenced with greater fury than on the pre- 
ceeding evening, and the seene of combat occupied a 
space of six feet in length by two in breadth. The event 
remained for a long time doubtful; but about mid-day 
the contending armies had removed to the distance of a 
dozen feet from one of the cities, whence I conclude 
some ground had been gained. The ants fought so des- 
— y, that they did not even perceive my presence ; 
‘or though I remained close to the combatants, not one 
of them attempted to climb my legs, seeming to be 
wholly absorbed in the object of finding an enemy to 
alle with. During this furious warfare, the common 
operations of the two colonies were not suspended, for 
the [yo which led to a distance in the forest, were as 
much thronged as in time of peace, and all around the 
ant-hill order and tranquillity prevailed. On that side 
alone where the battle raged were seen crowds of the 
colonists running to and fro, some to join the army, and 
some to escort the prisoners. This war terminated with- 
out any disastrous results to the two republics. In fact, 
it appeared that its duration was shortened by long-con- 
tinued rains, which compelled each of the belligerents 
to keep within their walls, and the warriors ceased to 
frequent the road which led to the camp of the enemy.” 

Another remarkable characteristic of some descrip- 
tions of ants, is, their expeditions to capture slaves. A 
colony wants workers, and a plan is followed of stealing 
away the unhatched working ants of other communities. 
Huber thus describes these predatory incursions :—‘* On 
the 17th of June 1804, whilst walking in the environs of 
Geneva, between four and five in the evening, I ob- 
served, close at my feet, traversing the road, a column 
of legionary ants. They moved with considerable rapi- 
dity, and occupied a space of from eight to ten inches in 
length, by three or four in breadth. Quitting the road 
in a few minutes, they passed a thick hedge, and entered 
a meadow, where | followed them, and observed them 
winding along the grass without straggling, their column 
remaining unbroken, in spite of the obstructions in their 
way. They soon approached a nest inhabited by a co- 
lony of those called negro-ants, the dome of which 
rose above the grass, at a distance of twenty feet from 
the hedge. Some of the negroes were guarding the en- 
trance, but, on the discovery of an approaching army, 
darted forth upon the advancing legion. The alarm in- 
stantly spread into the interior, whence their companions 
rushed forth in multitudes to defend their homes. The 
legionaries, the bulk of whose army lay only at the dis- 
tance of two paces, quickened their march ; and when 
they arrived at the hill, the whole battalion fell furiously 
upon the roes, who, after an obstinate, though brief 
conflict, fled to their subterranean yalleries. The le- 
gionaries now ascended the dome, collected in crowds 
on the summit, and taking possession of the principal 
avenues, left some of their companions to excavate other 
openings in the exterior walls. They soon effected this, 
and through the breach the remainder of the army made 
their entrance, but in about three or four minutes af- 
terwards issued forth again, each carrying off a pupa or 
a grub, with which booty they retraced their route, in a 
straggling, irregular march, very different from the close 
orderly array they had before exhibited.” 

The negro ants, from their ific disposition, seem 
generally to be the victims of these hostile excursions, 
though Huber found that other and more courageous 
ants were similarly attacked. He also remarked that the 
invaders never carried off old ants, probably from the 
difficulty of taming them down to the condition of slaves. 
They take only those in an imperfectly-developed state, 
before any attachment has been formed to their native 
place or their kindred, and, coming into existence in the 
dwellings of those who carried them into captivity, they 
naturally look upon it as their home. Developed in the 
enemy’s encampment, they afterwards become house- 
stewards and auxiliaries to the tribe with which they are 
associated. Brought up in a strange nation, not only do 
they live socially with their captors, but bestow the 
greatest care on their eggs and their young, going in 
search of provisions for them, building their habitation, 
and fulfilling other duties, apparently not once suspect- 
ing that they live with those very insects which eo 
them in their helpless and i infancy. Their 
servitude is, moreover, no source of misery to the slaves 
themselves. They are naturally fond of working, and 
their condition is not different from what it would have 
been had they never been captured. 

Such are a few of the characteristics of ants, whose 
general economy, and unremitting labours, ought to fur- 
nish you with a subject of agreeable and profitable me- 
ditation. In this little creature, which is usually not half 
the size of a common pea, you see the most extraordi- 
nary instances of instinctive intelligence, rivalling in some 
measure the boasted wisdom of mankind. ou will 
now, therefore, judge whether Solomon had not reason 
to remind us of our duties, by the admonition, ** Go to 
the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be wise.” 
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